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Driginal Articles. 


HOW TO TEMPER THE TEMPERA- 
MENTS MEDICINALLY. 


BY J. W. REDFIELD, M.D. 


PART I. 

To temper the temperaments dietetically, and 
to temper them medicinally, are opposite fune- 
tions, and yet they involve each other, like the 
offices of nurse and physician, which in fact they 
are. We can understand neither clearly except 
in the light of its contrast with the other, and 
can perform neither successfully” without per- 
forming, to some extent, that in which it is in- 
volved. Food and medicine, like the function- 
aries by whom they are administered, are con- 
tradistinguished from each other, and yet, at 
the point of junction between them, they run 
into each other and are indistinguishable. Be- 
tween medicines, condiments, and highly flavored 
articles of diet, the lines of demarkation cannot 
be sharply drawn. The degrees of difference 
between them are continuous, like Nature’s 
forces, rather than discreet, like her structures, 
for the simple reason that the things themselves 
are distinguished from ordinary food by being 
more functional than structural. As it is with 
food and medicine, so it is with Nature’s vis vite 
and her vis medicatriz, which respectively per- 
tain to food and medivine. They are the con- 
trasts of each other, and, at the same time, at 
the point of junction, are not only so interdepen- 
dent as to be inseparable, but are so participant 
of each other’s natures as to be indistinguishable. 
In like manner, the laws of reproduction and 
cure, which respectively pertain to the vital and 
curative forces, are the contrasts of each other, 
and yet so cognate as to be one and inseparable, 
almost one and the same. 








The law of reproduction—of reproduction of 
the individual by food, and of the species by 
generation—is the well-known principle that 
“ like begets like.” The truth of this is so self- 
evident and obvious, that the law of cure, namely, 
that like destroys like, appears, at first glance, 
not so much a contrast to the other, as a denial 
of it and a contradiction in terms. With our 
intense love of life and dread of death, we natur- 
ally think that for like to beget its like, or what 
it likes and loves, is to act in accordance with 
its nature, and that to destroy its like, would be 
to act contrary to its nature. And yet, if it did 
not do this, it could never do that. Were not the 
newer parts of tissues constantly at work in de- 
stroying and removing the older, no reconstruc- 
tion and growth of those tissues could take place; 
and were not the younger generation constantly 
living at the expense of the older, and returning 
them sadly to the dust from which they were 
taken, no reproduction and multiplication of 
species could take place. Like destroys its like 
in order that like may beget its like. On its 
way from life to death in order to attain life 
immortal, like often gets worse in order to get 
better. It aggravates all the symptoms of dis- 
ease, in order to recover all the symptoms of 
good health, and that too in a higher degree 
than before. “The good Shepherd lays down 
his life for the sheep, that they may have life, 
and have it more abundantly.” In his power to 
lay it down for those with whom he identifies 
himself, is his “power to take it again.” 
Short of that, many a weary and troubled soul 
loves to expend itself, even to “the death of 
each day’s life,” not so much for the sake of find- 
ing therein 

‘Sore labor's bath, 
Balm for hurt minds, great Nature’s second course,” 


as for the sake of restoration therefrom to a 
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greater degree of strength and usefulness, and 
for the sake of reproduction in a higher type of 
posterity. 

Saying that like destroys like, is another mode 
of saying that “evil cures itself,” and of this 
another form of expression is that of homa@o- 
pathy, similia similibus curantur. Before the 
structures and functions of the four tempera- 
ments can appropriate and conserve, and to this 
end more perfectly assimilate, the correlative 
and corresponding structures and functions of 
the four classes of animal food, they must de- 
stroy and devitalize them by the processes of 
slaughter, division, cookery, mastication and 
digestion. This is an illustration of the principle 
that like destroys like in order to reproduce it. 
Moreover, before the nervous, sanguine, alimen- 
tary and lymphatic temperaments can transform 
and transmute the structures and functions of 
the edible reptiles, birds, beasts and fishes into 
their own, they must destroy the corresponding 
temperaments in their carnivorous rivals, the 
malignant, sanguinary, ravening and rapacious 
denizens of primeval fire, air, earth and water, 
which are temperamentally of the same classes 
as the animals they prey upon. This illustrates 
the principle that “ evil cures itself,” or its like ; 
for it is the savage animality in man that rids 
him of the savage animal outside of him. More- 
over, when the malignant, sanguinary, ravening 
and rapacious passions have, by this sort of 
development, taken possession of the tempera- 
ments, they distemper them, render them intem- 
perate, out of due proportion to each other, 
leading to rapine, murder, gluttony and debauch- 
ery; and for these reasons those passions must 
be destroyed and cast out by passions of the 
same kind under the government of retributive 
justice, on the principle of “an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth;” or they must be de- 
stroyed and cast out by passions of the same 
kind under the government of compassion, on 
the principle of “ the right cheek for the left, the 
cloak for the coat, and two miles for one.” 
When this is done, and not before, the disorders 
and distempers of body and mind caused by such 


evil passions can be displaced by order and har- 
mony, constituting good health. This removal 

of like passions by like, wherever experienced, 

illustrates the homeopathic principle, that “‘ like 

things are cured by like,” or that the remedy 

bod — is like the cause by whieh it is pro- 
uced. 


The functional relation between likes, i. ¢., 
between things correlated to each other, is cor- 
respondence, mutual response or sympathy. 
Sympathy and correspondence are synonymous, 
with this difference, namely, that sympathy is 
correspondence between like affections in their 
states of depression, morbid tenderness, suffering, 
disease, struggle and death, while correspon- 
dence is sympathy between like affections in 
their states of elation, healthful sensibility, 
enjoyment, ease, freedom and life immortal. 
Though each other, and indistinguishable in the 
beginning, they are opposite extremes and con- 
trasts of each other in the end, like mortality 
and immortality, to which they respectively at- 
tain; and yet here they strikingly illustrate the 
saying that “ extremes meet,” making them one 
again. Tending upward to life immortal, corres- 
pondence is the essential principle of the repro- 
duction of the good and true; tending down- 
ward to immortality through the gate of death, 
sympathy is the essential principle of the des- 
truction of the evil and false, for the sake of the 
reproduction of their opposites. Sympathy be- 
gins in pathos and ends in pathology; corre- 
spondence begins in response and ends in respon- 
sibility, which is attributable chiefly to the im- 
mortals, the only sponsors worthy of implicit 
trust. Both sympathy and correspondence are 
expressed in the pathognomy of the face—sym- 
pathy through the action of the depressor mus- 
cles, and correspondence through the action of 
the levators; as intimated in the question to 
Cain, “ Why is thy countenance fallen ?” and in 
the prayer, “ Lift thou up the light of thy counte- 
nance upon us.” Not only in grief and morti- 
fication, but in all such approaches to mortality 
as disease’ and sickness, whether from morbid 
poisons or from the operation of medicines, and 
therefore in all kindly sympathies with disease 
and sickness,as well as with grief and mortifica- 
tion, the depressor muscles of the face and res- 
piration are excited to something like spasmodic 
action, uncontrollable by the will, making their 
manifestations particularly diagnostic, and sug- 
gesting the idea that al/ the nerves distributed 
to these muscles, as well as the pair so named, 
might with propriety be called nervi pathetici. 
On the other hand, not only in joy and the flush 
of triumph, but in the sense of high health from 
pure blood and the effects of wholesome food, 
and therefore in responsivenese to these states 
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as well as to the others, the levator muscles of 
the face and respiration are excited to a degree 
of ecstatic action, also uncontrollable by the 
will. The reason why the muscles of expression 
and respiration are ungovernable when highly 
excited is, that they are properly not voluntary, 
but instinctive or spontaneous in their action, 
this being necessary to sympathetic and respon- 
sive activity, as is still better illustrated in the 
muscles dependent for their contractions on ‘the 
influence of the nerve called “the great sympa- 
thetic.” 

Webster defines sympathy to be, “ Feeling 
corresponding to that which another feels; fel- 
low feeling; the quality of being affected by the 
affection of another, with feelings corresponding 
in kind, if not in degree.” Recognizing the affec- 
tion sympathized with as being a morbid affec- 
tion, and as being further called out and relieved 
by the sympathy felt for it, this definition of sym- 
pathy is identical with that of hommopathy, that 
“like is cufed by like.” All systems of cure 
show by the significance of their common ter- 
minology the derivation of all ideas of cure from 
sympathy, but all save homeopathy are depar- 
tures from the law of sympathetic action, and 
allopathy even reverses it. Allopathy is based 
on the principle that “ like begets like,” not only 
in the action of aliments on the structures in 
health, but in the action of medicines on the func- 
tions in disease. It reasons, that if a given ex- 
cess is counteracted by its opposite in the mat- 
ter of the various forms of organization, pro- 
duced by the various kinds of -food, it must be 
so also in respect to the various modes of func- 
tional activity, excited by the various kinds of 
medicine. Further reflection would take for its 
premises, that the primary effects of food are re- 
pletion and reproduction, and that the primary 
effects of medicine are repletion and dissolution ; 
and would reason, that as the primary effects 
are opposite, so also must be the laws of action 
by which they are produced in all conditions of 
their application. The fact that in health an 
animal takes food and rejects medicine, and in 
sickness takes medicine and rejécts food, ought 
to assure a man that food and medicine are gov- 
erned by opposite laws of action, or perhaps by 
the same law divided into opposites by the op- 
posite states of health and disease. The fact 
that what are poisons to the well are medicines 
to the sick, taking that class of substances as a 





whole, ought to convince the man who believes 
it that what will make a well man sick will make 
a sick man well, not in general merely, but in all 
the particulars of which the general is composed, 
according to the homeopathic “ provings.” 

Sympathy with a suffering mortal augments 
his sympathy with himself, the most obvious 
symptom of his affliction, and by this very aug- 
mentation it enables him to throw off the burden 
of afflictions under which he is laboring. It is 
precisely so, in principle, with the operation of 
those subtle embodiments of sympathy, called 
“the homeopathic remedies.” Sympathy, in 
cultivated and civilized society, is subtle, gentle, 
delicate, refined, etherial, influential in its action, 
and in the degree that it is so, is potential in the 
relief and cure of suffering and disease. Pre- 
cisely so it is with the homeopathic medicines, 
for it is natural that such sympathy should re- 
fine and dynamatize the physical media through 
Which it seeks to express and accomplish its ob- 
jects. Medicine is what its name may signify, a 
mediator between the physician and the patient, 
as the physician is what his name implies, a 
mediator between Nature and the patient; and, 
like Nature- and the physician, medicines are 
characterized by the attributes of sympathy in 
the full measure of their capacity to contain 
them. They are distinguished from condiments 
by a slight, from highly-flavored food by acon- | 
siderable, and from ordinary food by an ex- 
cessive, predominance of function over structure, 
of quality over quantity, of refinement over 
grossness, of potency over impotency; and 
therewith they are distinguished from aliments 
by a marked predominance of sympathy with 
the corresponding functions, over adaptation to 
the correlative structures, of the body on which 
they act. 

It was overflowing sympathy of the largest 
soul that made the Christ the great Physician of 
soul and body. In this dual character He ex- 
emplified a relation between the cure of souls 
and the cure of bodies as intimate and yet op- 
posite as that between soul and body themselves. 
As Physician of soul and body together, in the 
case of society as well as in that of the in- 
dividual, “He cast out the spirits with His 
word, and healed all that were sick; that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias 
the prophet : ‘ Himself took our infirmities, and 
bear our sicknesses.’” What could more clearly 
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express the sympathetic character of the power 
by which these cures were effected? So full of 
sympathy was He that “virtue went out of 
Him” to one who “did but touch the hem of 
Sympathy overflowing in a tide 
so strong, needed enforcement by no other will 
With benevolence 
and sympathy in divine concert and fullness, the 
great Physician was in His ultimate work of 
cure the Christ, the victorious King over death 
and the grave, and could enable all men in the 
moment of seeming defeat to exclaim trium- 
phantly, “ O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
It is here that the “ ex- 
tremes meet,” mortality ending in immortality, 
and the deepest expression of painful sympathy 
in this world ending in the highest expression 


His garment.” 


than that of benevolence. 


where is thy victory ?” 


of delightful correspondence in the next. 


So then, the final curative action of sympathy 
Like is destrue- 
tive of like in the destruction of the destroyer, 
death; and introduces the initiatory action of 
correspondence, namely, that of like reproducing 


is destructive in the extreme. 


like in the reproduction of the reproducer, life. 
If like thus destroys like in order that like may 
beget like, and if that destruction of like by like 
is the cure of evil by its own act, then Nature’s 
grand curative principle, sympathy, which acts 
in this way, must take into its merciful service 
the cruel propensity to destroy. We see this 
in the bloody sacrifices of the Levitical law, 
typical of the sacrifices, even to the laying down 
of life, which merciful sympathy, in the persons 
of the Christ and His disciples, would make for 
the relief of sinners from their sins against the 
laws of order and harmony, and from the dis- 
orders and distempers of body and mind conse- 
quent thereon. All cure, whether moral or 
physical, is radically surgical, extirpates and re- 
moves whatever is offensive and foreign to the 
constitution of mind and body, and that, too, at 
the expense of whatever is opposite, in the 
taking on of whatever is like. The professional 
surgeon ought to be, and generally is, more 
sympathetic with his patient than people in 
general, and more like him in feeling when 
cutting his flesh and shedding his blood than 
when performing no such office. The law, “ He 
who sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed,” is sympathetic in principle, and 
as destructive as it is sympathetic, calling forth 
and removing from the body-politic a greater 


evil by a less but more powerful one of the 
same kind, with a predominant feeling of retri- 
bution towards the revenger and of mercy to- 
ward society. Also, destructiveness goes with 
flesh-eating ; and we may safely say, that the 
flesh-eater exceeds the vegetarian in sympathy 
with the carnivora, at the same time that he is 
more disposed to regard and treat them as malig- 
nant intruders, worthy to be destroyed in revenge 
for their predatory incursions upon his own 
proper sustenance, which he claims to be his by 
the right of superiority. The carnivora, on 
their part, exceed the herbivora in the sympa- 
thetic passion of revenge toward their de- 
stroyers, but so much the more are they capable 
of conversion into embodiments of kindly sym- 
pathy toward those who “ kill them with kind- 
ness,” ¢. ¢., who kill them by destructiveness 
operating "pon a higher plane. Destruction, 
the opposite of construction, is essentially a 
breaking-down; and the destructiveness that is 
sympathetic after the manner of retaliation or 
revenge, is often broken-down and subdued by 
the destructiveness that is sympathetic after the 
manner of forgiveness, in the payment of in- 
debtedness by the self-imposed suffering of the 
creditor. When that passion in the weaker is 
broken-down and dissolved in tears by this com- 
passion in the stronger, as it is likely to be in 
even the most proud and unrelenting of enemies, 
it is simply destroyed, and is in that mortified 
and plastic condition which is most favorable to 
its reconstruction after the pattern of its kindly 
destroyer. In this way our domestic dog and 
cat have been converted from the savagery of 
ancestral wolves and wild cats, as really as their 
best master and mistress have in this way been 
converted from the savagery of the primo- 


genitors of mankind. Their pathetic appeals to 


the compassion of human beings, and the touch- 
ing signs of love and forgiveness with which 
they seek to awaken the same feelings in those 
whom they have unwittingly or heedlessly 


offended, show that they are posseseed of no 
small share of the kind of sympathy to which 
they appeal, and that sympathy forgives and 
forgets, cancels and destroys, as truly as corre- 
spondence loves and begets, revives and recon- 
structs,—with the same ultimate object in view, 
namely, the happiness of love, generation, re- 
vival and reconstruction. 
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SURGICAL TREATISE ON BONE: ITS 
NORMAL AND PATHOLOGICAL RE- 
‘LATIONS CONSIDERED, TOGETHER 
WITH REPORT OF CLINICAL CASE 
OF COMPLETE NECROSIS OF THE 
TIBIA. 

BY PROF. C. H. VON TAGEN, M.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PART II. 

Ir is, perhaps, proper to state here that while 
periostitis was not enumerated among the sub- 
divisiong of our subject, and cannot be strictly 
classified as a bone disease, yet it was our inten- 
tion in framing this subject to incorporate it at 
least as a kindred affection, and one that fre- 
quently accompanies both acute and chronic 
bone affections. 

The periosteum, wken fully developed, con- 
sists of connective tissue, of a very dense char- 
acter, containing a large proportion of elastic 
tissue fibres, in which numerous vessels are found 
ramifying and inter-lacing, prior to their en- 
trance into the bone structure itself. It may be 
noted, that when the bone grows or develops 
in thickness, or swells up from disease, it may be 
taken for granted that effusion or exudation has 
taken place; and furthermore, that the condition 
just named takes place between the periosteum 
and the bone, but a careful and close observer 
may note that in the substance deposited thus 
no trace of any plastic exudation is found; the 
swollen portion, on the contrary, appears firm in 
its entire extent, from without inwards, when 
pressure is made upon it. This is more distinctly 
noticed close to the bone, whilst toward the 
periosteal surface the structural relations can be 
less readily discerned. This swelling may in- 
crease to a considerable extent, becoming dif. 
fused over a large area or surface. It is no un- 
frequent occurrence to witness nodes form in 
periostitis. 

As acommon occurrence in support of this 
feature, we have but to recall the more physio- 
logical condition of callus or exudation follow- 
ing in the wake of fractures. If the thickened 
layers are traced in the direction of that part of 
the periosteum non-implicated, it can be very 
distinctly seen that the layers which constitute 
the thickening are, all of them, ultimately con- 
tinued into the layers of the periosteum. As 
little as the periosteum is disturbed and unorgan- 
ized, in the same ratio are the thickened layers 





without organization. Microscopical examina- 
tion presents at the surface of the bone a slightly 
striated basis material, and in it are found num- 
erous cellular elements. The further we recede 
from the bone, the more are the division of cells 
to be noted, we also find the simple and very 
small connective tissue corpuscles of the perios- 
teum. ‘The division, in fact, follows the same 
arrangement as in cartilage, with the exception 
that the dividing cells of the periosteum are 
very delicate. It may then be asserted, the 
greater the irritation so will the amount of pro- 
liferation be, and also the more considerable will 
the tumefaction and swelling be also. 

The cells thus resulting from proliferation of 
the periosteal corpuscles, are converted into bone 
corpuscles, exactly in the manner described here 
tofore. 

In the vicinity of the surface of the bone the 
inter-cellular substance grows dense, becoming 
almost cartilaginous, the cell structures throw 
out process of the stellated variety, and finally 
palcification of the intercellular substance en- 
sues. Should the irritation be great, the cor- 
puscles grow very considerably, then follows the 
production of true cartilage; the corpuscles en- 
large to an extent, that they develop into large 
oval or circular cells, each of which form a cap- 
sule around itself by its own secretion. 

In this manner and by this method may car- 
tilage arise in the periosteum, also by means of 
a direct transformation of its proliferating layers, 
but it is by no means necessary that real or true 
cartilage should be produced ; generally the as- 
teoid transformation only takes place when the 
inter-cellular substances becomes firmer, and 
then follows calcification rapidly. It will there- 
fore be found that on the surface of every bone 
undergoing development or enlargement, new 
bone formations are more or less constantly de- 
posited layer upon layer, and that the new lay- 
ers grow round the old layers in such manner, 
that a ring which is placed early around the bone, 
after a time will be found to be encircled and 
lies inside of the new formation. The newly 
formed layers are connected with the.old bone 
by means of little columns, which impart to the 
cylindrical structure within a pumice-stone ap- 
pearance or honey-combed; likewise, the subse- 
quent condensation into cortical substance is 
accomplished by means of the formation of the 
concentric layers of osseous substance, out of 
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the periosteal depositor marrow. From these 
observations it may be asserted, that there are 
normal and pathological processes which we re- 
cognize in the formation and growth of bone. 

Periostitis, derived from periosteum, and itis 

inflammation; meaning inflammation of the 
periosteum or covering of the bone. It is caused 
by the same means that induces osteitis, espe- 
cially when acute, and is almost invariably asso- 
ciated with it. Among the most varied and com- 
mon causes, are the various kinds of external 
injuries, also those attendant on fractures and 
dislocations of bones: blows, gun-shot wounds, 
applications of escharotics, exposure to damp- 
ness; as an effect of gout: rheumatism, syphilis, 
scorbutic and scrofulous affections, especially 
when the system is depressed and vitiated. 

The most common form of periostitis, is that 
known as v hitlow or felon, attacking usually the 
fingers, and these when neglected or unskillfully 
treated, terminate in extensive suppuration, ca- 
ries, and even necrosis of the phalanx attacked. 
Deep seated abscesses may be also a cause, when 
they extend to and irritate that structure, espe- 
cially in that formidable malady known as phleg- 
monous erysipelas. Here the pus burrows ex- 
tensively among the surrounding tissues, and 
metastatic abscesses form. There are two forms 
of periostitis met with, viz. the acute and 
‘chronic, the latter being more common. In the 
acute form the fibrous membrane is of a red or 
pink color, sometimes of a lilac hue, its vessels 
are surcharged with blood, and its structure is 
‘softened and somewhat thickened, caused by in- 
terstitial effusion. Its attachments to the bone 
are considerably diminished, so that it may be 
readily detached or peeled off. The cellular 
‘tissue immediately over its external surface is, 
as a rule, infiltrated with sero albuminous mate- 
rial. Suppuration ensues unless promptly re- 

-eognized and properly treated; and particularly 
is this case in the bones of the extremities and 
the phalanges of the fingers and toes; especially 
iif induced by cold and exposure, occurring in a 
syphilitic or strumous constitution, or in a mer- 
curialized condition of system. Abscesses may 
also result, and these may be either circum- 
scribed or diffused. In the former variety a 
gum-boil or whitlow affords.an example. In 
this variety the pus is usually thick and yellow- 
ish, or pale green color, deep seated and forms 





The periosteum at the point of formation is 
spongy, swollen, congested and infiltrated, con- 
taining a somewhat sero sanguinolent fluid, while 
the corresponding portion of bone will be found 
either in a carious or necrosed condition. 

The diffused form is much more formidable, and 
as a rule, proceeds rapidly, committing great 
ravages upon the system at large in a brief space 
of time. Usually occurs in young subjects of 
strumous temperaments. Its most common local- 
ities are the femur and tibia, which are often en- 
tirely stripped of their periosteal covering. The 
collections of matter form usually in large quan- 
tities: is thin, bloody, fetid and flocculent ; inter- 
mixed with clots of blood, granular debris and 
disintegrated tissue. The nearest joint usually 
participates more or less in this disturbed con- 
dition; the synovial membranes become inflamed, 
and unless means be devised to prevent it, an- 
chylosis ultimately ensues. The bones and en- 
dosteum or medullary structure are often and 
seriously involved in the results. 

A very violent form of periostitis sometimes 
follows after an injury of the skull, especially in 
punctured and contused wounds; this form is also 
liable to terminate in diffused and extensive sup- 
puration, detaching and raising the pericranium 
from the bone, which then presents an ash-gray 
and somewhat raised appearance, and destruction 
of the part then loosened follows speedily. In the 
lying wards of hospitals, and at times in private 
practice, large intra-pelvic, retro-uterine and sub- 
periosteal abscesses occur; these are very threat- 
ening, and not unfrequently are fatal in their re- 
sults. Mortification is not, as a rule, a result of 
this disease. 

The symptoms are much the same as those 
which usually attend deep seated inflammations. 
Pain of a violent and pulsating character. The 
accompanying swelling of the soft parts are dif- 
fused and edematous, with excessive heat of 
surface, and more or less constitutional disturb- 
ance. Not unfrequently this disease is ushered 
in with a creeping chill,a rigor followed with 
headache and sickness at the stomach. 

As the pus accumulates or the inflammatory 
action extends, the integument overlying the 
seat of disease takes on a shining, glossy, and at 
times an erysipelatous condition, or blush which 
pits under pressure, and to the sense of touch 
imparts fluctuation. In severe forms high fever 





rapidly. 





and delirium may become manifest. Should re- 
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lief not be afforded, and the disease increases 
in strength and extent, hectic condition then sets 
in, pyemia symptoms develop and death will 
ensue. 

In syphilitic periostitis the pains are always 
worse at night, and are of an aching, gnawing 
character, invariably aggravated by the warmth 
of the bed. ‘These latter remarks are also ap- 
plicable to mercurial poisoning of the general 
system. Small nodes or swellings, somewhat 
painful, accompany this form of periostitis, the 
contents of which are of a gummy character, 
possessing none of the properties of genuine pus. 
In periostitis, when complicated with gout, 
rheumatism, etc., the pains are wandering and 
migratory, and usually very severe, the soft parts 
over the seat of disease are discolored, puffy, 
and presents a glossy appearance. Slight effu- 
sions of seroplaStic material frequently exist be- 
neath the affected membrane; these form small 
irregular swellings, that are easily detected by 
sense of feel with the fingers. There is acid 
perspiration, of copious quantity ; urine is scant 
and of high color, fever is also present, and heavy 
lateritious deposits are noticed in the urine after 
standing awhile. The joints are prone to become 
implicated in this form or variety of periostitis. 

Chronic periostitis presents much the same as 
to symptoms, though more modified in intensity 
and severity, also arises from causes similar to 
those of the acute form. 





CARBAZOLATE OF AMMONIUM. 
BY J.N TILDEN, M.D., PEEKSKILL. 


THIS salt is a medicine which at various times, 
and by different observers, has had ascribed to it 
remarkable curative properties as a remedy in 
intemittent fever. 

Its literature is very meagre, and consists so 
far as I am able to ascertain, in a few clinical 
reports scattered in the medical journals. The 
tone of the few accounts to which I have access 
is a confident one, and seems to show that this 
drug possesses very decided remedial virtues in 
malarial diseases. 

It is self-evident that a medicine which has 
power in controlling the poisonous effects of 
malaria upon the human system, must be of the 
greatest value in our Materia Medica, especially 
if its results continue to be as satisfactory as 
claimed by those who have already reported upon 








the Carbazolate of ammonium. The dose of 
this medicine is comparatively small, even as used 
by allopathic authorities, and the strong pre- 
sumption is, that by proper trituration the virtues 
ascribed to it can be developed so that it will 
become one of our most valuable antiperiodics. 

Herewith is submitted a brief résumé of the 
few items which I have found relating to this 
substance, and I earnestly hope that we may 
hear through THe Times, the experiences of 
others who have used it, or have knowledge of 
its properties and action. 

Attention seems to have been first directed to 
this drug, by the observations of Dr. Beaumetz, 
of Paris. He cites instances of its successful 
use by several different physicians in intermittent 
fever, and also gives six cases satisfactorily cured 
in his own practice. He arrives at the conclu- 
sion in his experiments, that its action is very 
similar to that of the quinine sulphate, weaken- 
ing the pulse, causing headache, languor, and 
mental disturbance, but these effects are only 
noted when given in much larger doses than are 
required to produce its remedial influence. 

Dr. Pierson, in a communication to the St. 

Louis Medical and Surgical Journal, writes as 
follows : 
“ Repeated disappointments with the effects of 
quinine, induced me to experiment about two 
years ago with the Carbazolate of ammonium, 
I have been using it constantly ever since, in 
cases requiring an antiperiodic, with more uni- 
form success than I generally derived from either 
quinine or arsenic. Several of my cases seem to 
indicate that it arrests the paroxysms more com- 
pletely than quinine. I have succeeded with it 
in chronic quotidian ague of long standing, after 
quinine, arsenic, and the whole catalogue of ton- 
ics and alteratives had been tested thoroughly. 
For ordinary chills, so prevalent in the Southern 
States, I have ceased using quinine entirely. In 
order to test the virtues of the drug more fully, 
I furnished some.of the drug to another phy- 
sician, who reports perfect success from its use. 
In one case it produced free emesis and intense 
cephalalgia, probably the effect of an overdose. 
It is rarely necessary to give more than one grain 
twice daily for three days, before the desired 
effect is produced. I have given it regardless 
of febrile excitement with impunity, and with 
the happiest effect.” 

In 1874, Dr. Claypool, writing to the Zelectic 
Medical Journal, reports five cases which may be 
condensed as follows: I. Testian ague of one 
week’s duration. Gave one-quarter gr., Am. 
carbaz., thrice daily; only one chill after begin- 
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ning this treatment. IJ. Quotidian ague, with 
almost continuous fever; veratrum and aconite 
during fever. One-quarter gr., Am. carbaz., 
thrice daily, cured in five days. III. Intermit- 
tent fever; one-quarter gr., of the remedy thrice 
daily, arrested the disease in 48 hours. IV. Re- 
mittent fever, apparently milder than case IL., 
after several days’ trial without relief, abandoned 
the remedy. V. Mild quotidian ague; Am. 
carbaz. relieved all symptoms in two days. 

In a clipping from the Jndian Medical Ga- 
zette, we find that during a quinia famine, Dr. 
Slane, of Goalpua, after having given the Carbazo- 
late a three months’ trial, writes that he had ob- 
tained most gratifying curative results in his 
fever cases. He had given as much as eight 
grains in twenty-four hours, and found the 
effect to be similar to guinia, in producing after 
a few doses tinnitus aurium and slight deafness. 
The urine under its use becomes tinged of a 
deep orange color which stains the clothing, and 
the skin may become discolored, but this symp- 
tom soon passes away. 

A recent number of the Ohio Medical Re- 
corder, contains an article from a correspondent 
who says, that during this season when inter- 
mittent fever has been unusually prevalent, the 
ordinary antiperiodic remedies have disap- 
pointed him, but that he has used “picrate of 
ammonium in a number of cases and always 
with success.” Three cases are reported, espe- 
cially because the quinia treatment had failed. 

I. A gentleman, et. 45, testian ague; for seven 
weeks had taken quinine, cinchorindia and ar- 
senic; of the latter had taken forty-five drops of 
Fovwler’s sol. daily. During the last two weeks 
chill recurred every other night. Gave 1 gr. 
Ammonium Carbaz., twice daily, for six doses; 
disease completely cured. 

II. Child, wt. three years, testian ague; after 
having taken calomel, quinine, and arsenic, with- 
out more than stopping the paroxysms tempo- 
rarily; one-sixth grain doses of this remedy, 
twice daily for three days, arrested the disease 
entirely. 

III. Intermittent fever for six weeks. The 
usual ponderous doses of quinine, arsenic, etc., 
were entirely withont benefit; one grain Am. 
carbaz., twice daily for three days, resulted in 
perfect cure. 

Still again is found from a physician in India, 
report of a case of quartan ague of several 


months’ duration, after inefficient treatment of 
various kinds, cured effectually by four grains of 
this salt, given thrice daily, in doses of one-third 
gr. each. This correspondent has been using 
this remedy three years, and declares that he 
prefers it to guinine, where an antiperiodic is 
required. He considers it a sedative, has never 
observed any cerebral symptoms, and thinks that 
it agrees better with the human system than 
quinia. 

Less flattering than the foregoing accounts 
comes one from Ohio, in which the writer states 
that he “ has experimented some for the last two 
years, but has laid it on the shelf as far as inter- 
mittent fever is concerned.” He relates a case 
of typo-malarial fever, characterized by delirium 
and insomnia, in which the use of the Carbazo- 
late in one-quarter gr. doses for four times, was 
followed by sleep of several ‘hours’ duration. 
The prescription was further repeated, but with- 
out benefit, although -the writer states that the 
fever delirium and sleeplessness were gone and 
did not return. 
¥ Dr. Scudder, of Cincinnati, who is well known 
to be a careful observer, stated in his journal last 
year, that “it has a very decided action upon 
the body, and though antiperiodic, the action is 
unlike guinine. It is a sedative to the nervous 
system, even narcotic in some cases, instead of 
exerting a stimulating influence upon the brain 
and spinal cord. It exerts a sedative influence 
upon the circulation, and may be given during 
fever. Chills associated with nervous excite- 
ment, are certainly controlled by it, as are chills 
associated with sleeplessness, or a frequent ex- 
cited circulation; what it will do in ordinary mal- 
arial fever I am not able to say. It is a remedy 
for those cases where it is difficult to administer 
quinine.” 

Carbazotic acid is an article of commerce, as 
it is quite extensively used in dyeing, on account 
of the beautiful yellow color which it produces. 
It is more commonly known as picric acid, from 
pikros, so-called by reason of its intensely bitter 
taste. It may be prepared from several organic 
substances, by subjecting them to the action of 
nitric acid, but is most readily made from 
carbolic acid, and its proper nomenclature is 
trinitro-phenic acid. In combination with Am- 
monium we have therefore Trinitro-phenate, 
Picrate, or Carbazolate of ammonium, and of 








all the various salts formed from the acid, this 
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one especially has been recommended in inter- 
mittent fever. It is said that its continued use 
will produce a discoloration of the skin resemb- 
ling jaundice, which disappears however in a 
short time after its administration is discontinued. 
We find in considering the reports and opin- 
ions above cited, that this remedy posseses un- 
doubted power in controlling many cases of in- 
termittent fever. To attribute the success at- 
tending its use by so many different observers 
to any other cause than true curative virtue, 
would be absurd. It may safely be claimed that 
the most careful observers have attained the 
most satisfactory results, and the smaller doses 
used have been apparently most valuable. In 
large doses the occurrence of cephalalgia, tinni- 
tus aurium, deafness, delirium and vomiting, 
clearly prove that its range of action begins 
with the nervous system, and is a fact, which if 
viewed in the light of proving, gives us a strong 
presumption in favor of its value as an anti- 
periodic. Since my attention was first directed 
to the drug as a remedy in intermittents, I have 
only had the opportunity of testing it twice. 
In both cases its action was satisfactory, curing 
entirely within a week. I would recommend 
its use in the second and third decimal tritura- 
tions, given every two hours continuously, until 
symptoms of its influence are manifest. Although 
its use will undoubtedly, like most new remedies, 
often prove disappointing, it is to be hoped that 
it will not be thrown aside at the first failure by 
those who are anxious to prove its remedial pro- 
perties. The clinical cases which have been 
cited are from observers who use large doses, 
and are not in this respect recommended, yet 
they possess value in leading us to notice the 
sphere of action which this drug possesses, and 
also to hope that its proper development and ap- 
plication in accordance with the law of similars, 
may errich our materia medica with a specific for 
malaria, equal to any whick we now possess. 
pre ebay ee 


METAMORPHOSIS OF TissuE.—Plfuyer has 
studied the influence of respiration on the meta- 
saree of tissue, and maintains in opposition 
to the view generally held that the respiratory 
mechanism has no influence on the amount of 
total tissue metamorphosis. With rabbits he 
found the absorption of oxygen in ordinary res- 
piration the same as during the most active 
artificial respiration. He believes the amount of 
oxygen absorbed is a better index of the change 
of tissue than the carbon dioxide eliminated. 











Llinis. 


EXCISION OF THE HIP IN THE ADULT, 
BY GEORGE W. BLODGETT, M.D, 
One of the House Surgeons, Homeopathic Hospital, 
Ward's Island, N. Y. city. 

Mr. T. HoLmes, in considering the indications 
for and against encision of the hip joint, in the 
article upon this subject in the fifth volume of 
his Surgery, writes, that adult age is a serious 
contra-indication, stating that the operation 
should be confined to childhood as a general 
rule. Indeed, in a subsequent paragraph he 
writes that “the purport of indications for and 
against operating appears to be that excision 
ought never to be attempted, except in child- 
hood or youth.” Other and eminent surgeons, 
although admitting the operation in adult age 
to be very fatal, advocate its performance in 
certain cases. But all concur in saying that in 
those patients suffering from serious visceral 
disease, or when after long continued suppura- 
tion and drain on the appearance of hectic, the 
patient’s life is ready to ebb away, excision 
seems but an added impulse toward dissolution. 
Gross places the rate of death after the thir- 
teenth year at 75 per cent. (System of Surgery. 
Gross. Fifth edition.) An analysis of Good’s 
cases, occurring between the ages of twenty and 
fifty-eight, reveals a death-rate of 76 per cent. 
Hodge gives five deaths out of six cases opera- 
ted upon, after the thirtieth year, or 83.8 per 
cent. Considering these facts it seems but pro- 
per that the following case, operated upon in 
this hospital under peculiarly adverse circum- 
stances, should be recorded as one exceptionally 
successful in its results. 

Benj. F. Lewis, aged 35, admitted February 
16th, 1877. Mother died of phthisis. Patient 
was an active, healthy boy until the age of nine, 
at which time he received a blow upon the left 
trochanter, which was followed by hip disease, 
with all its manifestations—the formation of 
abscesses, the opening of fistulew, etc. This con- 
dition having continued for a year thé discharge 
ceased, the openings closed. 

Enjoying fair health, with a shortened limb, 
the patient advanced toward his twenty-fourth 
year; at whick age, after a fall upon the hip, his 
old enemy re-appeared, abscesses again formed, 
the old fistule re-opened; pieces of bone were 
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from time to time exfoliated, and the case slowly 
progressed from bad to worse. 

Upon admission to the hospital his condition 
was wretched indeed. For three years he had 
been bed-ridden, from long continued mainte- 
nance of the same position in walking and lying 
his spine was distorted and curved to the left. 
The right knee, from previous injury, was anchy- 
losed in a semiflexed position. The diseased 
limb was much shortened, the thigh and hip 
being perforated by fourteen fistule, through 
which the probe detected a mass of disorganized 
and suppurating bone. A slight but trouble- 
some night cough lead to a physical exploration 
of the chest, which revealed phthisical infiltra- 
tion, in its first stage, at the apex of each lung. 

Under treatment the general condition was 
markedly improved, but suppuration remaining 
very profuse and there being no evidence of ac- 
tual improvement in the diseased joint, Dr. John 
H. Thompson, visiting surgeon to the hospital, 
in whose service the case occurred, called a con- 
sultation of the surgical staff of the hospital to 
consider the feasibility of operating. 

Operation being decided upon as the only 
means of saving life possible. June 12th, pa- 
tient being under ether, Dr. Thompson, assisted 
by the house surgeons, proceeded to operate, 
making the usual semilunar incision directly 
down to the pels ic bones. 

The head of the femur was found on the dor- 
sum of the ilium completely dislocated and badly 
diseased, as was also its shaft for at least four 
inches, with the brim of the acetabulum and a 
portion of the outer surface of the ilium. 

The diseased bone having been removed the 
wound was sprayed with a solution of carbdolic 
acid 1-100, cleansed, and packed with oakum 
saturated with the same solution. 

Patient was under ether forty-five minutes, 
operation lasting forty minutes; hemorrhage 
was slight, no vessels being ligated; shock was 
severe. 

July 24th. Balsam Peru was substituted for 
the carbolic dressing. Immediately following 
the operation stimulants were administered, and 
porter was daily allowed. 

During the treatment of the case there were 
upon two occasions rigors with marked eleva- 
tions of temperature; at another time, painless, 
watery, debilitating diarrhea appeared. These 
unfavorable manifestations were however re- 


moved, and at the date of writing, January 15th, 
1878, seven months after operating, the wound 
is almost wholly cicatrized, and all danger from 
the operation may be considered as over. 

Diet has been most liberal, the patient gain- 
ing largely in flesh; the cough has disappeared, 
and the physical condition is greatly improved. 

Although the operation has not furnished a 
useful limb, it has more than met all the expec- 
tations of the operator. 

The points in the case of particular interest are 
the following: A man who has had syphilis, suf- 
fering from a very aggravated type of hip disease, 
with phthisical infiltration of both lungs, weak- 
ened and exhausted from continual suppuration, 
at the age of thirty-five, is submitted in one of 
the hottest months in the year, to an operation 
considered to be almost universally fatal after 
the thirtieth year. For deformity in the patient 
the usual apparatus, which should secure rest and 
extension after the operation, could not be ap- 
plied; yet a successful result is attained. 


2 
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A CASE FROM PRACTICE, SHOWING 
THE VALUE OF POSTURAL TREAT- 
MENT IN DISPLACEMENTS OF THE 
UTERUS POSTERIORLY. 


BY N. A. MOSMAN, M.D. 


Sept. 22d, 1877, 1 was called to attend Mrs. 
K., who was suffering great distress in the pelvic 
region and back, also with complete retention of 
urine and great difficulty in evacuating the bow- 
els. I also found that she had not menstruated 
for three months, and supposed she was pregnant, 
consequently attributed all her bad feelings to 
that condition, although she had not suffered 
such discomfort or corresponding symptoms in 
any previous pregnancy, and for the last few 
weeks the aggravations had become more marked 
until strangury and ischuria compelled her to call 
for help. Upon eliciting some of the above 
symptoms, I prescibed cantharides 34, dil. in 
water, a dose to be given at fifteen or twenty 
minutes interval until relief was obtained; or if 
failure was the result, discontinue and give from 
another goblet containing apis. mel. 3d. dil. in 
same manner; also ordered the use of hot fomen- 
tations over the pubic region and vulva, and an 
enema of warm water to evacuate the bowels, and 
directed them to send for me again in case she 
did not get better after a few hours trial. About 
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four hours later I was summoned in haste, as 
the patient’s sufferings were very great from 
inability to urinate. Upon arrival I found the 
symptoms so urgent that I immediately evacua- 
ted the bladder of a large amount of urine with 
the catheter, after which I made a digital exami- 
nation of the vagina to ascertain if possible the 
cause of so much trouble. I found the uterus 
low, retroverted, enlarged ; the fundus crowding 
the rectum hard into the cavity of the sacrum, 
obstructing the passage of fecal matter, the os 
‘and cervix pressing against the urethra and blad- 
der, a sufficient cause for the retention of urine, 
and upon pressure the uterus appeared to be fixed 
in its abnormal position. I put the patient in the 
knee and chest position, to bring gravity to my 
aid; elevated the perineum with the index and 
middle fingers, thus admitting atmospheric pres- 
sure, and forced the fingers steadily and firmly 
against the fundus, but no change was effected, 
Dissatisfied with the result, and thinking there 
might be a body above the uterus forcing it 
down, turned the patient upon the back, flexed 
the lower limbs, elevated the head and shoulders 
to relax the abdominal muscles, then practiced 
conjoined manipulation, or deep pressure over 
the pubis with one hand, while the fingers of the 
other were in the vagina, but could detect noth. 
ing but the absence of the fundus from its nor- 
mal position. I then left the patient, promising 
to call in the evening to draw the water if 
necessary. Accordingly late in the evening I 
repeated the whole operation, also the following 
morning, and so continued for two days, but no 
change in displaced organ. Gave aconite for the 
febrile condition excited, and directed the patient 
to assume the knee-chest posture upon the floor, 
to keep the hips high, at the same time to admit 
air to the vagina, and remain in that position as 
long as possible without too much suffering in the 
head, also to repeat the operation several times 
a day. The patient complained of pain in the 
head, back and pelvis, with tenderness and pres- 
sure; began to get discouraged and repeatedly 
urged the removal of the contents of the womb, 
saying she never could get better until that was 
accomplished. I promised her relief. Gave bed/a- 
donna for the congestion, headache, etc.,and con- 
tinued the postural treatment; also prescribed 
injections of oil, molasses and water, to remove 
all obstructions from the rectum, and made 
strong traction with the tepaculum upon the 








cervix, while I forced the fundus firmly upward, 
also latterly, endeavoring to pass the promontory 
of the sacrum, but all to no purpose. Meanwhile 
I explained the case to my partner, Dr. Hitch- 
cock, who called occasionally in my stead to use 
the catheter and various means for reposition. 
Upon his calling early the fourth morning, the 
day appointed to answsthetize and forcibly replace, 
the patient appeared quite changed ; said that 
while she was in the knee-chest position some- 
thing gave way, since which time she had been 
able to pass water, and felt greatly relieved 
every way. Upon making a digital examination 
he could hardly touch the os, the uterus had re- 
treated so far up the pelvic cavity, and this organ 
which had resisted pressure with all the force we 
dared employ and that the patient could endure, 
had returned to its normal position. The pa- 
tient made a quick recovery of all symptoms 
enumerated, went on to full term, and was de- 
livered naturally, March 18th, 1877, six months 
after. To-day, October 27th, I made an exami- 
nation, and found the uterus in its normal posi- 
tion, and the mother and child in good health. 


QUININE EXANTHEM. 
BY F. B. MANDEVILLE, M.D. 





Since reading my article on “Quinine He 
anthem” before the October meeting of the 
“Newark Medical Union,” I have had further 
confirmatory evidence of this new, and to me, 
peculiar action of quinine, viz., the production 
of a rash that resembles scarlet fever in all of its 
phases. 

I find in the Druggist Circular, a writer 
asking “ if the production of a rash, resembling 
scarlet fever after taking sul. guinine” was “ due 
to the action of the remedy, or some adulter- 
ation of the same, or to an idiosyncrasy in the 
patient ?” 

Von Hensinger, of Nearburg, reports two 
cases resembling scarlet fever in the Berliner 
Klinisch, July 18, 1877. 

Sparks, in his translation of Binz on Thera- 
peutics, published since Jan. 1st, adds the follow- 
ing note on quininie rash in the appendix: 

“ The following symptoms have been observed 
after the use of quinine in several unequivocal 
cases.— Kobner, Pfluger, Skinner, Scheby, Buch 
and others. Two or three hours after doses of 
sul. quinine, ranging from *fo to one gramme, 
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there was a severe rigor, accompanied with nau- 
sea, a sensation of choking, severe headache and 
even slight delirium. 

“The temperature rose in all: shortly after- 
wards the patients complained of a burning feel- 
ing and of itching all over the body, succeeded 
by the outbreak of a dark red scarlatinous 
eruption, either limited to the face or extending 
over the head and the whole body. There was 
swelling of the face and arms. The rash lasted 
several days, eight being the longest period, and 
was followed by universal desquamation of the 
epidermis, large Jamellar flakes being sometimes 
detached from the palms and soles. In one case 
the desquamation lasted twelve weeks. 
same set of symptoms has been reproduced sev- 
eral times, in one case four times in the same 
patient.” —Binz, p. 319. 

Dr. E. C. Webb, of Orange, N. J.,a very 
close clinical observer, sends me the following 
report of a case noted by himself. A gentleman 
aged 39, while on his way north was taken with 
severe chill. A physician supposing it to be 
malaria gave him xx grs. of quinine sulphate a 
day, to be continued for four days. 

Six days after, on his arrival home, Dr. W. was 
called to attend him—he found him covered 
with a smooth, scarlet eruption, tongue heavily 
coated, had vomited, headache, sore throat, great 
restlessness, pulse 110, temperature 104°, He 
was relieved by treatment, the rash disappearing 
on the fifth day. Some days after desquamation 
began to take place on the soles of the feet and 
hands. Some two weeks after the Dr. was again 
consulted, this time for intermittent fever. He 
gave 5 grs. sul. quinine night and morning, for 
three days, and was astonished on the second 
day to find him in the same state as the month 
previous, except that desquamation was not so 
severe. What better picture of scarlet fever 
can any drug produce? Have we not in quinine 
a powerful remedy in this much dreaded disease, 
and is it far-fetched for me to suggest that prob- 
ably many of the so-called mild ‘cases of scarla- 
tina in malarious districts, when quinine is given, 
are the same as I have called Quinine Hxanthem? 
Be this as it may, the whole subject will warrant 
our closest investigation as believers in the law 
of similitudes. 





Dr. HERING will write a monograph on 
Lachesis, and celebrate its introduction as a 
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THE publishers of the Homa@opaTHic T1Mgs, , 
wishing to place it within the reach of all, offer 
the followivg inducements : 

To clubs of ten, with $20 paid in advance, 
THe Times will be sent to the address of each 
subscriber for the year ending March, 1879. 
The February and March issues of the present 
year, will also be sent free. 

THe Times is a medical newspaper, and in 
addition to its department of original articles 
and cliniques, presents monthly, carefully pre- 
pared criticisms of new books, and a general 
summary of medical and scientific news. The 
next volume, without any additional cost to our 


subscribers, will contain a retrospect of Homeo- 
pathic literature of the world, and journalistic 
notes, in which will be given the cream of the 
ablest articles in the journals of other schools. 





THE STATE SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of the State Society was 
one of unusual interest and harmony. The 
meeting was well attended, with a larger repre- 
sentation of delegates and members from differ- 
ent parts of the State than for many years before. 
As wil! be seen hy our report of the transactions, 
the Society places itself frankly and clearly on 
record in reference to several important points. 
The deliberative action of so large a body of 
representative men will not be without great 
weight with those of the public who are inter: 





medicine, in Philadelphia, July 28th, 1878. 


ested in these questions. 
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HEALTH OFFICER. 


In the Hospital Gazette for February we find 
an editorial on the “Health Officer of the Port,” 
so characteristic of the usual line of argument 
adopted by a portion of the school from which 
it emanates that we are tempted to a brief 
word of comment. “ We fear,” says the writer, 
“that Mr. Robinson will fall into a very grievous 
“error, if the rumor be true that he intends to 
“nominate Dr. Paine of this city, a homeopath, 
“and for many years the family physician of the 
“Governor. What the citizens want, is to have 
“ the office speedily filled by a thoroughly capa- 
“ble and experienced man. If the Governor 
“nominates for the office an unknown member 
“of a school founded upon an exclusive dogma, 
“he will just as certainly have the name of the 
“candidate returned to him. To substantiate 
“ our statement, let him investigate the fate of 
“ bills that have been presented to the Legisla- 
“ture by the homeopathic school. Almost all 
“of them have been defeated by the scientific 
“school of medicine.” 

The sublime logic of this extract, and the 
delicate play of fancy and imagination are quite 
equal to Don Quixote, The Arabian Nights, 
or*even Baron Munchausen himself. “The citi- 
zens wish the office to be filled by a capable and 
experienced man;” therefore it cannot be filled 
by a homeopath. No homeopath is capable, no 
homeopath is experienced. What a delicious 
compliment to the culture and wealth of the 
State; to the statesmen, the editors, the authors, 
the merchants, who pay the majority of the 
taxes and do the majority of the brain work of 
the age, and who are known as adherents of 
homeopathy. Our friend of the Gazette re- 
minds us of the old man in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
seated at the mouth of his cave, among the 
relics of his departed power, gnashing his teeth 
in impotent -rage, as the pilgrims pass by in the 
strength of a vigorous manhood; marching up- 
ward with a firm resolve. 

The Legislature has given us almost every 





thing for which we have asked, because we are 
not sectarian and exclusive; and more than once 
has refused to give its consent to petitions backed 
by nearly the whole weight of the so-called 
“regular” school, simply because those peti- 
tions refused to recognize our rights, and were 
urged in the interests of an exclusive and sec- 
tarian school. More than once our “ regular” 
friends have found a lion in their path, which 
has balked them in their efforts to obtain their 
prize. 

The Governor and Senate of the State of New 
York, aré not likely to be very much frightened 
by the cry of wolf’! wolf/ though it is tele- 
phoned to Albany by the whole power of “ reg- 
ular” lungs. The Governor’s nominations and 
appointments, where his own judgment has pre- 
vailed, have shown his sterling integrity and rare 
knowledge of the fitness of men for important 
positions. His nomination of the present Comp- 
troller to fill his own unexpired term of office, 
proved so clearly to be the right man in the right 
place, that at the next election men of all parties 
cast their ballots for one who was evidently 
making one of the best officers in the State. The 
nomination of Mr. Clark as Superintendent of 
Public Works, is another case in point, and 
shows conclusively that the Governor knows 
how to select men who are competent to fill 
their positions. Possibly our “ regular” friends 
may be obliged to be under Paine for the next 
three years, and however grievous it may be we 
have no doubt it will be eminently conducive to 
their health. Dr. Paine is known throughout the 
State as a physician of large experience and rare 
executive ability. If he is appointed to the re- 
sponsible position of Health Officer of the Port 
of New York, the duties will be performed to 
the entire satisfaction of the best people of the 
State. More than this, Dr. Paine’s well-known 
integrity, scientific culture, and christian cour- 
tesy, are sufficient proof that he will not step 
outside of his legitimate duties to bolster up any 
svhool or sect. He will be the Health Officer of 
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the Port, doing his whole duty, without fear or 
favor. The State will add another to its numer- 
ous debts of gratitude to the Governor, if he 
give us for Health Officer of the Port a man so 
free from sectarian bigotry, and so eminently fit 


for the position, as Dr. Paine. 





THE “MEDICAL RECORD.” 


RECENT investigations in the phenomena of 
mind go far to show that no mental organization 
is exactly balanced; that in every human being 
there is on some subject a perversion of ideas, so 
great in many, that it amounts to a positive in- 
sanity. Inthe allopathic branch of our profession 
the one word, which like the spear of Ithuriel 
reveals the real character, is—homcopathy. On 
every other subject they may be perfectly fair 
and courteous, but only bring this topic into 
the field of discussion, and all fairness and court- 
esy vanish. They become all at once utterly in- 
capable of stating the case correctly, and the wild 
perversion of facts, the total disregard of even a 
semblance of truth, and the sneering malice under 
all, show how deep and lasting the insanity which 


this subject brings to light. 


On reading the editorial in the Record headed 
“Liberalism in Homeopathy,” based upon the re- 
cent resolutions passed by the New York County 
and State Society, we involuntary exclaimed, “just 
as we expected.” But it was not just as we ex- 
pected. We expected better things from the 
Record. That journal has stood almost alone 
among its compeers for a certain dignity and 
fairness in its discussions of the great questions 
of the day, and had to a certain extent got out 
of the rut of bigotry and sectarianism. 
Record will gain nothing in the end by such a 
perversion of facts, such gross misrepresentation 
Speaking of the 


as we copy from its editorial. 


resolutions, it says: “ They say in effect, the 
dogma ‘similia’ is no longer capable of uni- 
versal application, and that as honest physicians, 
the homeopaths are obliged to rely to a greater 
or lesser extent upon the practices and methods 


of the older school. In other words, they no 
longer desire to be considered exclusive. For 
many years it has been a matter of common no- 
toriety that professing homeopaths have not un- 
frequently availed themselves of the teachings of 
regular medicine, and applied them in purposely 
disguised forms. The inconsistency of such a 
course has undoubtedly led to much of the ill- 
feeling which we, as a school, have borne towards 
them. The present honest declaration that 
homeopathy, pure and simple, is not all that 
their earlier fancies painted it, is simply admis- 
sion that the sectarian position formerly assumed 
by them is no longer tenable; that duty to their 
patients requires them to become physicians in 
the broadest sense, and not blind followers of 
a creed, nor worshippers of a man.” 

It would be difficult to find anywhere in the 
English language a more complete misstatement 
of a case than is here presented. 

We have never claimed that the principle simi- 
lia is of universal application in the relief and cure 
of disease. We have always claimed the right 
to use every remedial agent, which our own ex- . 
perience or the experience of others, led us to 
believe would produce the desired result in the 
most satisfactory manner, no matter what the 
principle of action; and we have persistently 
refused to be sneered or bullied from our course 
by the uafair and sectarian spirit of those of our 
opponents who claim to be “regular.” If regu- 
lar means a gross and persistent perversion of 
facts, a willful misstatement of the great princi- 
ples at issue, a narrow-minded and sectarian 
course of intolerance, then we are not and never 
have been “regular,” but gladly yield that term 
to them. 

In the salutatory of the Medical Union, pub- 
lished in 1873, and edited by Drs. Blumenthal, 
Minor, Sumner and Guernsey, we find the fol- 
lowing language: “ What we as homeopaths 
claim as cardinal principles, are, first, the prin- 
ciple of similia, or the treatment of diseases by 








medicines, whose effects tested upon the living 
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healthy organism are similar to the symptoms 
present in disease. We do not claim this prin- 
ciple as universal and exclusive. We claim that 
it is a principle of great value, and one which, 
carefully considered and correctly applied, gives 
us where indicated the most satisfactory results. 
We claim, second, that as the law of similia de- 
mands an intimate knowledge of the effects of 
the drug, the importance of proving each drug 
on the healthy organism. The question of dose 
we are willing to leave to the individual expe- 
rience and judgment of the practitioner. When- 
ever we think them needed, we use drugs which 
do not act in accordance with the principle of 
similia, 2nd in such doses as will produce the 
desired effect. We admit that notwithstanding 
the discoveries and experience of each year are 
adding to the scope and strength of this princi- 
ple, still it is not universal. Remedies are often 
required for their chemical action, often as 
nutrients, and often for their mechanical action.” 

This is and has been the belief and practice 
of ninety-nine in one hundred of the homeo- 
pathic school. The resolutions simply place 
upon record what we have practiced openly 
and without deceit. We are willing now, as we 
always have been, to meet in kindly fellowship 
all educated physicians; and while we are will- 
ing to grant .liberty of opinion to others, we 
demand the same right for ourselves. 

sixes ceellljpsentnsing 
HOMCEOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ALBANY, Feb. 14.—Superintendent Smith, of 
the Insurance Department, issued a report, to-day, 
showing the result of the recent examination of the 
Homeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company. The 
Superintendent says that included in the assets of the 
company are $31,600 in bonds of the towns of Yates, 
Somerset and Lewiston issued in aid of the Lake On- 
tario Shore Railroad Co. The validity of the bonds is 
in dispute, and the coupons are past due and unpaid. 
There is no demand in the market for the same, but the 
superintendent is of the opinion that they could be sold 
at the rate of 60 cents on the dollar, and has therefore 
placed them at that amount. By reason of foreclosure 
the company is in possession of nine pieces of real es- 
tate in New-York and New-Jersey, costing $40,651 99. 











According to the report of the appraisers appointed by 
the superintendent, the value ofsaid property is $28,875. 
Two of the pieces, in amount $900, were taken for debt; 
the other seven were taken under foreclosure; the 
amount originally loaned on the same was $28,000 ; the 
present assessed value, $17,260. Only one piece pro- 
duces any income to the company, the amount of such 
income being $660. It will beseen, therefore, that over 
$70,000 of the company’s invested assets are not interest- 
bearing nor income-producing ; namely, the amounts 
invested in town bonds and real estate. The invest- 
ments have been carefully investigated, each picce of 
property owned by or mortgaged to the company hav- 
ing been examined as to title and value. In three in- 
stances the loans are found to be in excess of the pres- 
ent values of the property mortgaged. The excesses™ 
are in amount $13,000, but in one case, where the excess 
is $10,000, the superintendent is satisfied, from infor- 
mation furnished, that the bond of the corporation 
making the mortgage will protect the company from 
loss, and therefore no deduction on account of said loan 
is made. 

The collateral loans, with a single exception, are 
made according to law. ‘The company is economically 
managed by reputable gentlemen. The company has 
been struggling for some time under an impairment of 
capital stock, that has undoubtedly interfered with its 
efforts to procure new business, which is highly essen- 
tial to a successful future. The surplus as regards 
policy-holders on the basis of admitted assets is $51,552 
68; as regards stockholders there is an impairment of 
$148,447 82. The total admitted assets amount to $667,- 
886; not admitted to $20,312. The liabilities are as 
follows: Net re-iusurance reserve, $608,321; unpaid 
losses and claims, $4,014; premiums paid in advance» 
$3,449; total liabilities except capital, $615,784 18; cap- 
ital stock, $200,000; surplus as regards policy-holders, 
$51,552 62; deficiency as regards stock-holders, $148,- 
447 82.—N. Y. Tribune 





Correspondence. 


LOCAL APPLICATIONS. 


SUPPRESSED STOMACH AND BOWEL DISEASES. 
BY R. BR. GREGG, M.D. 


(Continued from page 261.) 
Editors of Tux Times. 

Or suppressed dysentery I will give one ex- 
ample, and that because of a peculiarity of re- 
sults, in some cases, seldom or never thought of. 
In 1864, a naturally strong, healthy farmer, aged 
fifty-five or sixty years, consulted me for an 
elongated tumor, or swelling in the right side of 
the abdomen occupying the position of the ascend- 
ing colon. It was evidently a great thickening 
of, probably cancerous growth in the wall of the 
colon throughout that portion of it. It com- 
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merced the year before, immediately after an 
attack of dysentery, that was suppressed by 
means of starch injections, the administration 
of astringents, anodynes, etc. Its first manifes- 
tation was in soreness and some swelling in the 
region of the cecum. The swelling gradually 
increased and extended up the colon, until the 
time I saw it, when it was as large as a man’s 
arm, quite hard and unyielding, not much tender 
then, but the seat of paroxysms of severe suffer- 
ing from griping and other pains. He died of it 
about a year following. Had been very healthy 
all his life up to the attack of dysentery. I have 
seen several other similar cases of disease of the 
colon, though none as severe, following sup- 
pressed dysentery. 

All know, or ought to, of the numerous cases 
of disease of the liver, dyspepsia, and sometimes 
apoplexy and paralysis following the suppression 
of dysentery. 

We will next consider the suppression of 
cholera morbus. In the spring of 1869 I re- 
ceived a letter (which I regret to say has been 
mislaid so that ite exact language cannot be 
given), from a gentleman of Mobile, Alabama, 
detailing the fact that he had a few months pre- 
viously suffered from a severe attack of cholera 
morbus, which was relieved with astringents, 
morphine, and the like; but he had no more than 
recovered from that, had not regained his 
strength, if my memory serves me correctly, 
before a cougli, difficult respiration, etc., set in, 
and had continued until the time he wrote; and 
then he was having hectic fever, expectoration, 
pains in the right lung, and other indications of 
a certain and rapid approach of phthisis ; but he 
had never had any similar symptoms before in 
his life. 

T had never heard before of this gentleman, 
and have no knowledge that he could have known 
I held any unusual views upon such subjects, and 
the call has all the more importance in this con- 
nection because of such being the case. That a 
patient without previous knowledge upon this 
subject, should thus state his case, pointing out 
clearly as he did, the appearance of the lung dis- 
ease upon the subsidence of that of the bowels, 
must be accepted as most valuable proof of a 
great guiding principle underlying and directing 
the results which follow a violation of a law of 
nature in such cases. He simply gave the facts 





views and without prejudice; hence the more are 
they, and the conclusions to which they point, 
to be relied upon. What finally became of the 
man I do not know, as I never afterward heard 
from him. 

Another case under this head, where there 
was a better opportunity to observe results, was 
as follows: In January, 1870, I was called to a 
married lady aged about thirty-six years, who 
was naturally very stout and robust, but who 
had been suffering severely for the previous five 
months, and was then in a critical condition. 
The preceding August she was attacked with 
cholera morbus, for which she received allopathic 
treatment, being dosed heavily with morphine 
internally and hypodermically, and with astrin- 
gents, etc., in profusion. But the only effect 
was a partial suppression of her disease, (she was 
many weeks finding any relief, except tempo- 
rarily from the anodynes), leaving her with a 
severe chronic diarrhea, of daily recurrence in 
the morning and during the forenoon, seldom 
troublesome in the afternoon or at night. She 
was much exhausted from it, and further relief 
entirely failing her, from the treatment she had 
been pursuing, she went to a water cure in 
November, and remained there two months 
under their system of treatment. This afforded 
some, though not entire, relief to the bowels, 
but at the expense of driving so much of the 
disease to her lungs. At least she returned 
home with a severe cough, partial congestion of 
the right lung, and other symptoms indicating 
that great irritation was arising in the respira- 
tory organs. 

Arsenicum, phosphorus and nux vomica were 
prescribed in the order named, giving each sev- 
eral days to develop its action, but the effects 
were not wholly satisfactory. The cough and 
other chest symptoms were somewhat ameliora- 
ted, and just to that extent the diarrhea became 
worse. Under nuz however, there came a de- 
cided change of symptoms, the patient being 
one day attacked with very severe pains in the 
right lung, extending from just below the right 
mamma through to the point of the right scap- 
ula. At the same time she was seized with 
severe acute pains darting from just behind the 
left hip-joint down the outside of the thigh, and 
also similar neuralgic pains over the left eye and 
through the left side of the forehead. 





as they stood, apparently without preconceived 





Kali bichromicum exactly covering this com- 
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bination of symptoms, it was prescribed in the 
200th potency, and in a day or two entirely re- 
lieved all the pains, while in a week it so far 
controlled her cough and diarrhea, and recruited 
her strength, that she went regularly to her 
meals, a thing she had not done before since her 
first attack in August preceding; was soon after 
- able to go out to ride, and then rapidly regained 
much of her former strength and vigor. Her 
naturally strong constitution brought her up of 
course, much more rapidly than would or could 
have been the case with a person more or less 
enfeebled by chronic taints, or previously sup- 
pressed diseases; but notwithstanding all her 
natural strength, she must have soon succumbed 
to the disease of her lungs, had that not been 
cured ; or it might have been forced into more 
or less of a dormant state by the vigorous vital- 
ity she possessed, to smoulder away a few years 
until her climacteric period, to be then aroused 
and falsely assumed to be inseparable from that 
great change in the female constitution. 

Other similar cases of suppressed cholera 
morbus, where the morbid cause was driven to 
the lungs, and still others where it went to the 
nostrils, causing chronic nasal catarrh; to the 
throat, causing chronic sore throat; and to the 
liver and other organs, producing disease char- 
acteristic of the part to which it went, might be 
given, but the two presented must suffice. Be- 
fore leaving this point, however, it should be 
said, the same facts hold of even simple diar- 
rhoeas, where the cause does not work itself off 
in a few hours, or in a very few days, at most; 
and also of all chronic diarrheas. ‘The suppres- 
sion in all such cases, and especially of the latter 
class, will unavoidably lead, sooner or later, to 
the most disastrous consequences. It is quite 
common for consumption to commence more or 
less immediately after the suppression of chronic 
diarrhea, while almost anything in the range of 
disease may result under such circumstances. 

(To be continued.) 
abiithihinndp iad 
Messrs. Editors : 

The editor of the Encyclopedia of Pure Ma- 
teria Medica, in a recent issue of his publishers’ 
Bulletin, has put forth a statement evidently 
elicited by my communication in your Novem- 
ber number, although it has direct reference only 
to Dr. Richard Hughes’ “ reparatory explanation” 
which is quoted from the British Journal of 
Homeopathy. 

In this characteristic specimen of mingled ar- 
rogance and evasion, “the editor” in effect as- 


serts that Dr. Hughes, when deciaring that my 
labors on the Mncyclopedia deserve to be 
“ gratefully remembered,” fails to give a true 
impression of their character, for the reason that, 
however well performed, they were the labors 
of a mere irresponsible scribe, which were 
marked out, superintended and revised at every 
stage of their progress, by his, (the editor’s) eru- 
dite and accomplished self! How far such a 
representation is in accordance with the facts of 
the case will be sufficiently shown by giving an 
account of certain portions of my work on the 
Encyclopedia, which I refrained from mention- 
ing in my letter to Dr. Hughes, and to which the 
editor’s statement contains not the slightest 
allusion. 

And first, it may not be improper to observe, 
in order to correct any misconception which 
might naturally arise from the peculiar tone 
adopted by “the editor” when referring to his 
“clerks,” that I am his senior by some nine years, 
and an A.M. of Columbia College; as well as a 
graduate in medicine. 

“The editor” says:—“ All the translations 
from the German * * * * have been dictated 
to a ‘short-hand’ clerk by the editor, and finally 
revised by the editor.” 

Here “ the editor,” in his anxiety to establish 
his own exclusive claims to the honors of the 
“ translations from the German,” omits all men- 
tion of what took place between the two processes 
he speaks of. This omission I proceed to supply. 

The fact then, is, that these same translations, 
when they came into my hands as separate symp- 
toms to be arranged in the prescribed order, 
were uniformly marked by so many and such 
gross grammatical and rhetorical blunders and 
inelegancies, that it was absolutely necessary for 
some one to undertake the task of putting them 
into decent literary shape, I soon found that it 
was useless to mark the margin of the copy with 
the view of calling the editor’s attention to these 
blemishes, and almost equally so to point them 
out personally, and endeavor to convince him of 
their existence and importance. I therefore 
adopted the plan of making the requisite alter 
ations with a lead pencil, so that they could be 
erased or allowed to stand, at the editor’s option. 
In every instance, the MSS. went to press pre- 
cisely as I had thus corrected them, and not a 
single word did “the editor” ever vouchsafe to 





me on the subject, 
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This is not all. Isoon discovered that errors 
of translation were by no means infrequent, and 
that they had the effect, in many cases, of en- 
tirely reversing the meaning of a sentence, or of 
rendering it utterly unintelligible. ‘These mis- 
takes, also, I took pains to rectify, so far as I had 
facilities for doing so; though, having ready ac- 
cess only to the original text of the Materia Med- 
ica Pura, my efforts in this direction were re- 
stricted almost wholly to that work. Such cor- 
rections were always carefully noted on a sepa. 
rate sheet of paper, and submitted to the editor 
at the conclusion of my labors on each remedy 
under which they occurred. They, too, were 
uniformly adopted by him, and equally without 
the slightest acknowledgment of the fact. I 
ventured once to hint to him that it might be 
to the advantage of the work if I were furnished 
with the originals, in every instance, when em- 
ployed on his translations; but not the least 
notice was taken of the suggestion. In short, I 
was tacitly, but most plainly, given to under- 
stand that all such labors would be steadily ig- 
nored by the party whom they chiefly benefited, 
and that for them I was to expect no other re- 
compense than might be found in the conscious- 
ness that I was discharging a duty (which I did 
not personally owe) to the purchasers of the 
Encyclopedia, and to the profession at large. 

Had I, under these circumstances, taken a dif- 
ferent course, and allowing the editor’s “ dirty 
linen” to remain unwashed, confined myself as 
strictly as possible to those clerical functions 
which, according to his statement, were ail that 
belonged to me, my daily task would have been 
greatly lightened, and the editor’s literary repnta- 
tion left at the mercy of the first competent and 
impartial critic who might enter upon a close 
examination of his work. 

Further still: if, in that case,I bad kept pri- 
vate notes of those aggravated proofs of incom- 
petence and carelessness which would then have 
disfigured almost every printed page of the Zn- 
cyclopedia, in its most important portion, I my- 
self would now possess the means of, very pos- 
- bringing the publication to an untimely 


end. 
It follows from all this, that, if Dr. Hughes 
has “failed to give a true impression of the 
character” of my labors, it is because he was 
not fully aware of their actual scope and impor- 
tance. Had he been better informed, he would 
doubtless have expressed the additional opinion 
that by no one else whatever ought they to be 
so “ gratefully remembered ” as by “ the editor” 
himself! G. L. Freeman, M.D. 





THE DICKIE CASE. 


Tue sensation that has been caused by the discharge 
from Bloomingdale Asylum of an unmarried lady of con- 
siderable property, in expectation, has been so much out 
of proportion to the importance of such an event, that 
many of our readers have, doubtless, been surprised at 
this new case of “Much ado about nothing,” The dis- 
charge of persons confined as lunatics—whether because 
they are recovered, partially or wholly, or even wrongfully 
committed—is not an extraordinary circumstance. If there 
is anything very peculiar about the personality of Miss 
Dickie—to whose case we reier—those who took the most 
pains to make a noise about her release did not admit the 
peculiarity. It will probably turn out that she is rather an 
eccentric person to be at large, but we will not now discuss 
that. We only meant to allude to the obviously concerted 
effort to blazon a particular version of this case and to 
make it serve other purposes than those of justice. 

Before examining the case itself, let us note the strange 
way in which it was presented, at first, to the public. 
Immediately on the report of a sheriff’s jury, the news- 
papers announced, with more or less detail, that Miss 
Dickie had been “incarcerated” in Bloomingdale for over 
seven years, through a criminal conspiracy between the 
family, who wanted her money, and Dr. William Hanford 
White, the family physician ; that this'unscrupulous physi- 
cian committed her after a sham examination, lasting only 
a few minutes, and that he probably received, for his share 
in the “outrage,” a very large consideration. This pre- 
sents an abstract of the various falsehoods that were circu- 
lated by the daily Press, at the outset. 

It seemed to us strange, at the least, that so much should 
be said, with such evidently unfriendly inspiration, by the 
newspapers. For it occurred to us, in the first place, that 
the law required the certificates of two physicians to make 
a commitment to Bloomingdale. And we soon found that 
the other committing physician, in the case of Miss Dickie, 
was no less distinguished a member of the profession than 
Dr. Alfred C. Post. Of course, this fact came out on the 
trial, but somehow it failed to appear in the newspapers 
that were most exercised about the ‘‘outrage.” Was the 
omission of Dr. Post's name part of the conspiracy? And 
does the fact of his eminence as an ‘Old School” physi- 
cian indicate that the omission was due to a desire to crush 
out a too prominent representative of Homeopathy? Per- 
haps facts not yet developed may enable us, hereafter, to 
answer these questions. 

But, to return to the case itself. The first thing to be 
noted is the character of the “trial.” It was conducted 
by the brother of a prominent allopathic physician. The 
chairman of the Commission was an allopathic physician. 
There was, on the other side, a very weak defence, and no 
‘“‘summing up” for the jury. The witnesses were nearly 
all allopathic physicians. One of them, Dr. Ranney, occu- 
pied a very peculiar position, to which we shall hereafter 
allude. The aggregate wisdom of the jury may be estima- 
ted from their finding, which was neither that Miss Dickie 
was wholly sane and competent to take care of herself and 
her property, nor that she was insane. She was to be taken 
away from the care and protection of a most reputable 
public institution, and handed over to less responsible pri- 
vate guardianship. This, although the law recognizes no 
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such thing as the guardianship of an adult. A “guardian” 
is for minors; a ‘‘Committee” for the insane. But the 
jury had no hesitation in declaring that Miss Dickie was 
sane, when committed, in 1871. The retrospective wisdom 
of that jury would have startled Solomon, could he have 
heard their verdict ! 

The truth, however, was evident, from the announcement 
of the verdict, that if a sheriff ’s jury could, by any finding 
on such a case, raise any presumptions whatever, the first 
thing to be settled was as to whether the skilled experts at 
Bloomingdale should not at once be indicted for a foul 
conspiracy against a helpless victim of their wicked de- 
signs. For, if—as this wise jury found out, in some mys- 
terious way—Miss Dickie was sane in 1871 and ought to 
be set free now, every day of her long confinement in 
Bloomingdale was a fresh outrage. But we have not heard 
the first suggestion that the Bloomingdale physicians be 
even investigated. The same newspapers that forgot to 
mention the name of Dr. Post as one of the committing 
physicians, forgot that Bloomingdale was on trial and that 
its case was first entitled to a hearing. How would it have 
been had that institution been under the charge of home- 
opathic physicians? 

We referred, above, to the fact that one of the physicians 
on whose testimony the jury found that Miss Dickie had 
been sane since 1871, was Dr. Ranney. Now it appears 
from the records of the Supreme Court, that on the 15th of 
December, 1874, Dr. Ranney, then utterly unknown by the 
Dickie family, was appointed a ‘‘ Committee,” in conjunc- 
tion with a Mr. Castree, to take care of the person and 
property of the father of Miss Dickie, Mr. Dickie being 
adjudged an imbecile. During the very next month Dr. 
Ranney and Mr. Castree joined in a petition to the Su- 
preme Court, asking for an allowance of a sum not exceed- 
ing $1,700 a year, for the support of Susan Dickie, ‘a 
lunatic.” Both joined in an affidavit representing her 
lunacy. From that time until the recent release of Miss 
Dickie—partly on Dr. Ranney’s testimony—she was a ward 
of the Supreme Court, by virtue of Judge Donohue’s orders. 
For over three years Dr. Ranney had especial care of Miss 
Dickie, visited her in Bloomingdale frequently, and was, all 
the while oblivious to the fact that his ward was a sane 
woman and the victim of a continuing outrage. His eyes 
were not opened until a subpana was served on him, and 
then the blind was restored to sight in a manner nothing 
short of the miraculous. If we only had enough of an “ Eye 
Opener” so effective as this subpoena seems to have been, 
we would feel as happy as Col. Sellers did, when he found 
‘the missing ingredient” for his famous “ Eye Salve.” 

But we have seen no attacks on Dr. Ranney for his fail- 
ure to rescue Miss Dickie, any time during the past three 
years. Whatever may have been his sins of omission or 
commission, he has aot been guilty of the unpardonable 
crime of being a homceopathist. Dr. Ranney—but there 
is no need of farther comment on him. 

As Dr. Nicholls, the eminent specialist, who has had 
charge of Bloomingdale since Dr. Brown's resignation, is 
not a homeopathist, neither his character nor his learning 
has been impeached directly. Dr. Nicholls is perfectly 
clear and decided in pronouncing Miss Dickie ‘a natural 
imbecile.” Dr. McDonald's veracity and skill have not 
been assailed, for he is not a homcopathist, and he says 





that “he had known Miss Dickie professionally for five 
years and had no doubt of her insanity.” Who are better 
judges than these gentlemen? And is Bloomingdale Asy- 
lum a poor, struggling and irresponsible institution, that 
can afford, or desire to keep sane patients? Its wealth, its 
independence, the high character of the lay and profes- 
sional gentlemen who manage it, should protect it from the 
implied slurs on the integrity and ability of its directors, 
that have been foolishly aimed at a single homeopathic 
physician, across over seven years of time, as though, if these 
slurs were just, they did not condemn Bloomingdale as the 
most careless or criminal of institutions. The more we 
contemplate this singular mixture of folly and malice, the 
greater is our wonder that an “ enlightened press” has not 
branded its authors and promoters with ridicule and dis- 


grace. 
But we must, in bare justice to the intended victim of 
this brainless onslaught, say a few words as to Dr. White. 
It is due to him, personally, but far more on the ground 
that he has been selected as the special object of allopathic 
machinations. The whole truth about his connection 
with the Dickie case is this: As the physician of the family 
of Miss Dickie for years previous to 1871, he had frequently 
seen her, and more frequently heard of her eccentric per- 
formances. It required but a brief examination to confirm 
decided impressions, previously made on him by unques- 
tionable facts. He Saew her, ‘through and through.” 
And he knew that she needed the peculiar care and restraint 
of a first-class asylum. So, he gave his certificate, and 
charged for the same the usual fee for a family visit. For 
all which proper professional conduct he has been abused, 
his testimony perverted, his character assailed and his pro- 
fessional ability called in question, while Dr. Post has es- 
caped all criticism. Is it necessary to ask why this dis- 
tinction? There can be but one reason. Dr. White has been 
assailed because he is a homoeopathist. It is his turn, to- 
day. It may be that of some other prominent homeopath- 
ist, to-morrow. The cause will be the same, in either case. 
And for this reason we have examined this matter with 
great care and thoroughness, and have given it special 
When allopaths combine to do injustice, it is time 
—~ | oi re to unite for defence—and for offence if 
n . 








PROFESSIONAL BIGOTRY. 


A WASHINGTON special to the Zimes says: 


The latest circular of the Bureau of Education is 
just published. It is entitlel “ Contributions to the 
History of Medical Education and Medical Institu- 
tions in the United States of America.” It is a special 
report prepared for the Bureau of Education by Dr. N 
8. Davis, of Chicago. It is stated, in a letter of the 
Commissioner, to have been prepared in accordance 
with the plan laid before the Centennial Exhibition, 
which contmplated a history of the progress of medi- 
cal education during the century. The pamphlet con- 
tains 60 pages, and is interesting and probably accurate 
so far as it goes. The most noticeable feature is the 
omission of all mention of medical schools or medical 
education of any kind outside the so-called “ regular ” 
school of medicine. The pamphlet goes abroad as an 
authoritative history of medical education in this coun- 
try, and its accuracy is officially authenticated, and 
yet no European reader of the pamphlet would find 
anything in it which would lead him to suppose that 
there was a homaopathic or eclectic school or college 
of medicine in the United States. Every kind of insti- 
tution not recognized by the regular school is com- 
pletely ignored, and a considerable body of very lively 
gentlemen are in consequence greatly disturbed. 


We are the more surprised at the above state- 
ment, from the fact that the Bureau of Educa- 
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tion is conducted with such care, ability and 
good judgment. It is quite likely, however, 
a ee ee ee i 
report it was taken for gran a physician 
of his eminence and reputation would be above 
the small professional bigotries that belonged 
to a former generation. Such an assumption 
should have put Mr. Davis on his honor, and he 
has the less excuse for the bad taste and judg- 
ment he has displayed in assuming to ese a 
large body of educated practitioners, which in- 
cludes many abler and more learned men than 
even he can claim to be. 

§-To say nothing of the “ Eclectic” physicians, 
there are over 5,000 American homeopathic phy- 
sicians of good standing, among whom are sev- 
eral whose contributions to medical science are 
familiar to all thoroughly read physicians of “the 
old school,” and have been reprinted abroad as 
authorities. There are successful homeopathic 
colleges in this city, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, and in 
Michigan the State has recognized homeopathy 
by the establishment of three professorships of 
that school in the University. 

It certainly would have been an interesting 
feature of Dr. Davis’ essay, had he mentioned 
the notable fact that the municipal authorities 
of the metropolis, during Mayor Wickham’s ad- 
ministration, yielded to the petitions of over 
eight hundred of our largest tax-payers and 
most prominent citizens, and granted their re- 
quest that one of the public hospitals be put 
under homeopathic control. Among the names 
of the signers of these petitions we find such as 
those of Astor, Wm. Cullen Bryant, Le Grand 
Cannon, David Dows, Wm. Dowd, Rev. Chauncey 
Giles, A. Oakey Hall, Gen. Hillhouse, Judge 
Hackett, Jesse Hoyt, Bishop Janes, Judge Hil- 
ton, Harper Bros., Wm. Libbey, Lord & Taylor, 
Edwd. Minturn, A. T. Stewart, Sinclair Tousey, 
Salem H. Wales, Henry G. Stebbins, Jackson 8. 
Schultz, William H. Vanderbilt, Parke Godwin, 
Wm. Orton, John A. Stewart, Russell Sage, F. 
K. Condert, and so on. 

It was in recognition of the claim made by 
such petitioners as these, that “over half of the 
taxes of this city are paid by those who believe 
in homeopathy,” that one of the largest and 
finest hospitals was put under the charge of phy- 
sicians of that school, and the statistics show 
their remarkable success. Certainly a school of 
practice that embraces so large a | px mage of 
those whose ability, knowledge and culture give 
them the facility for exercising an enlightened 
and independent judgment, is entitled to the 
notice of so well informed a man as Dr. Davis, 
in undertaking to give a history of the medical 
apes of this country. He does no harm to 

omeopathy by ignoring its share in the culture 
and advancement of the healing art. He simply 
advertises his own narrowness and bigotry.— 


» his 


Beports of Societies. 


HOMCOPATHIC MEDICAL SOCIETY OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH AN- 
NUAL.MEETING, HELD [N ALBANY, FEB- 
RUARY 12TH & 13TH, 1878. 





THE twenty-seventh annual meeting was held 
in the Common Council Chamber, Albany, com- 
mencing at 10 a. M., February 12th, 1878, the 
President, Dr. Egbert Guernsey, being in the 
chair, addressed the society as follows :— 


FRIENDS and fellow-workers in the broad 
domain of that science by which human suffer- 
ing is relieved, and which is and will be the 
great instrument of the Divine mind for the re- 
generation of our race: Gathered together from 
every part of our great State, while we clasp 
hands in that strong friendship which flows from 
sympathy in thought and earnést effort in the 
cause of humanity, we gain new strength from 
the facts and practical experience which each 
has garnered in his own field of labor. The past 
year has been full of progress in every depart- 
ment of science, and our own branch of the pro- 
fession has fully kept pace with the advancing 
spirit of the age While we have taken no step 
backward, nor had occasion to give up any of 
the great principles peculiar to our belief, there 
is manifest a broader liberality and a better 
— of our doctrines by the public. 

he medical world is advancing toward us, 
and absorbing one by one, with the most bril- 
liant results, the great principles for which we 
have contended. We no longer stand like a 
rock in the sea ever lashed by the waves, but 
the shifting currents of the vast ocean of thought 
are fast filling up that broad and deep gulf, formed 
by bigotry and intolerance, which either could 
not or would not see the real nature of our be- 
lief. To-day nearly every essential principle, to 
maintain which and for self-protection, we have 
been compelled to band ourselves together into 
societies, to obtain the control of hospitals, asy- 
lums and colleges, is admitted and practiced, 
crudely it may be, yet with the most brilliant re- 
sults, by hundreds and thousands of that school 
which proudly calls itself regular, but which has 
been our life-long opponent. To-day their lead- 
ing works ‘in therapeutics read almost as if their 
inspiration had been drawn from those volumes 
which have so long formed part of our own 
medical food. Papers are read with marked 
approval before so-called regular societies, and 
published in their journals, which advocate with 
abundant telling illustrations, the careful sub- 
division of remedies by trituration or solution, 
and the administration of minute doses fre- 
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quently repeated, rather than the crude and 
massive doses of their former practice. The 

rinciple of similars, once so fiercely ridiculed, 
is now admitted in fact, but often clothed in new 
garments, and called by another name. Why 
should we object so long as the fact is admitted 
—so long as the great principle stands out clear 
and distinct, to one man clothing it in silk and 
another in coarser and less poetic fabrics? Can 
any of us explain the nature of that principle 
and precisely bow it acts, the truth of which is 
substantiated by abundant testimony? It opens 
the door to an immense field of investigation, 
to possibilities which the mind fails to limit, and 
as we stand on the threshold we welcome all, 
rejoiced that they are catching that light which 
seems to us so full of promise. 

While we contend with all the earnestness 
of firm conviction for a principle which seems 
to us so far reaching, so comprehensive, we do 
not contend that in itself it constitntes a system 
of medicine, or that a belief in it makes us in 
any sense exclusive. We stand in the ranks of 
that vast army of students, by whose patient toil 
and earnest work the present sum of knowledge 
has been gained, and look forward to those future 
triumphs which await our honest efforts. The 
true physician cannot be in spirit a sectarian, he 
may be called by a sectarian name, he may for 
professional aid and protection range himself 
under a sectarian flag, but he is bound by the 
fetters of no theory, his mind is open to the 
reception of all truth, he recognizes as a friend 
and brother every honest, earnest mind, working 
for the same great cause. While pursuing his 
own line of investigation, he watches the work of 
others, and his trained eye catches the flash of 
the diamond and the yellow gold they may bring 
to light, and fully appreciates their value. He 
stands a humble worker in a vast army of scien- 
tific minds, and appropriates all of good which 
his trained mind and honest convictions can 
gather from the labor of all. Walking thus 
along the pathway of science we are not sectarian, 
we are not exclusive, and while we refuse to give 
up one jot or tittle of principles for which we have 
contended with the earnestness of strong convic- 
tion, until we are shown their falsity, they shall 
not, with our consent, stand as a bar between us 
and our fellow-workers, whu may be just as 
honest as ourselves. As we look around upon 
the world, we rejoice that the walls of partition 
are crumbling away, that mind is reading mind 
more clearly, for the more that scientific method 
of investigation prevails iv our profession, which 
prizes above all things, accuracy, thoroughness, 
and candor in research, the more the mind 
broadens and deepens, the clearer its insight, and 
the firmer its grasp upon truth. The fetters 
which bound it are sundered, and in the flood of 
light which pours in, that dogmatic, a 
spirit which assumes that it already possesses a 








essential truth, and is entitled to the interpreta- 
tion of it, vanishes forever. Each inquiring mind 
instead of isolating itself and standing in its own 
estimation alone on the mount of wisdom, feels 
that it is only one of that mighty host of students, 
by whose united efforts the great problems of 
nature are to be solved; those far-reaching prob- 
lems which deal not only with the mechanism of 
the universe, but with the soul of man, and the 
influence exerted upon it by its material invest- 
ment. Our profession by the very nature of its 
calling cannot be narrow-minded, cannot be ex- 
clusive; it must be progressive, for its field of 
investigation saben includes the basis of all 
science, the origin of life, and hereditary trans- 
mission. It includes the highest form of theology, 
for it unfolds the union between the material and 
the spiritual, the influence produced by one upon 
the other, and that harmony between mind and 
matter which is essential to a perfect spiritual 
and physical organization. It unravels the tangled 
web of crime, and the sources of want and 
misery. It stands by the legislator and pleads 
with true christian sympathy for a practical 
recognition of the law of hereditary transmission, 
and for means to stay the fearful tide of death, 
and want and crime which desolate the land. 


Fully recognizing the great fact that nearly 
one-half of all born into the world perish before 
reaching the age of five years; and from those 
who surviye, the prisons, the alms-houses, the 
scaffolds, are filled; and that the cause of the 
graver forms of crime may be traced directly to 
hereditary transmission ; we realize the immense, 
the fearful responsibility resting upon our pro- 
fession, as guardians of public health, as con- 
servators of public morals and regenerators of 
society. Laws are essential to the protection of 
society. The doctrine of love, and truth, and 
honor, and justice, proclaimed by teachers of 
morals and. religion, fall often upon stony 

round, are scorched by the sun and swept away 
S the whirlwinds of passion. We must take 
the human race as it is, with its life currents 
poisoned, its beauty marred, its vast capabilities 
crippled. We must remember that atom of 
spirit life, the human soul, which draws to itself 
and crystalizes around it a material form, is in- 
fluenced in all its acts by its investments and the 
influences by which it is surrounded. It is not 
enough to tell this soul, with its tainted invest- 
ments and unhealthy surroundings, be honest, 
be true, be as wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves; we must go back of the teachings of the 
theologians, back of the crude ideas of the law- 
makers to the very origin of life, to those great 
principles, to those essential laws of our being, 
the proper understanding of which and the helps 
given, will alone elevate the human race, and 
make men in reality sons of God. 

Standing by the nature of our profession in 
the very lvenieend of science, in the van of 
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progress, with duties and responsibilities devolv- 
ing upon us more sacred and far exceeding those 
of any other calling, we cannot, we dare not ex- 
clude from our mind. the fact that we are re- 
sponsible to society, to God, for the manner in 
which those duties are performed. In entering 
the ranks of our profession we voluntarily as- 
sumed those responsibilities. ‘To evade them, to 
fritter away our time in non-essentials, to make 
personal ambition, and those selfish considera- 
tions growing out of it, our watchword and our 
guide, instead of the grand and lofty work of 
our calling, is a crime against our own manhood 
and against that divine Tele whose servants we 
are. 

Let us understand as clearly as possible what 
is our work and how we can best accomplish 
our mission. It is evident the mere treatment 
of disease, that daily battle with suffering and 
death, is the smallest part of what devolves 
upon us. It is better to aid in starting the em- 
bryo life without the taint of physical disease; 
and when separated from its mother, to so un- 
derstand its delicate organization and the sur- 
roundings, as to supply it with the food neces- 
sary to best contribute to its healthy growth, 
than to see its life one long struggle against 
hereditary taint and the vices which it begets, 
or constantly exposed to unhealthy surroundings. 
The public mind must be educated up to the 
real wants of the community, and to rightly un- 
derstand that the prevention of disease is to a 
certain extent within its grasp. One reason why 
this work has not already been more fully ac- 
complished is because our profession has not 
done its duty. There has been too much dignity 
to satisfy, too many petty quarrels to arrange, 
too much fear that one would outstep another in 
worldly prosperity, and too little understanding 
of and devotion to the grand work before us, 
Let us do our duty now, and make up in the 
earnestness and completeness of our labors for 
any past deficiencies. 


It seems to me our work should not only be 
thoroughly systematized, but endorsed and sup- 
ported by the legislative power of the State, for 
the State is interested, pecuniarily as well as 
morally, in the health and mental strength of its 
citizens. A State Board of Health, composed 
of men capable of dealing with this great sub- 
ject in that spirit of scientific candor which its 
vast importance demands; organized with ample 
powers and furnished with the necessary means 
to carry out well matured plans of investigation, 
would be the first great step in the right direc- 
tion. Every dollar, carefully expended, would 
be returned four-fold in rich and lasting results. 

First and foremost in this scientific organiza- 
tion, let there be a bureau under a competent 
head, which shall include withiu its scope of in- 
vestigation the facts in reference to hereditary 
transmission of mental and physical peculiarities, 


thus getting at the real source of crime and im- 
morality, and the way in which the various cur- 
rents of human life are tainted with a poison so 
diffused and ingrained as almost to form « part 
of its being. 

Second. Let there be a bureau which shall 
direct a careful line of meteorological investiga- 
tion and observation. Planetary influences, the 
secrets of that vast atmospheric ocean which 
surrounds and envelops us; the electric life 
which it contains —heat, moisture, cold, and their 
influences on life, as well as the transmission of 
life germs—would naturally form part of its im- 
mense field of investigation. 

Third. A most important bureau in this or- 
ganization should be devoted to sanitary meas- 
ures, including drainage and the various sources 
of miasmatic poison. hese bureaus, their work 
to a certain extent separate, yet so linked and 
intertwined together, as to come under the 
direction of one board, would naturally have as 
workers every intelligent physician, every ear- 
nest scientist in the State. And the success of 
the whole plan would depend upon the intelli- 
gence of this great body of workers, the men 
who with scientific eye and careful discrimina- 
tion, are to gather the facts and transmit them 
to the central power, where they would be class- 
ified and properly arranged. 

It will readily be seen that without a certain 
amount of harmony in the ranks of the medical 
profession, as it regards general principles, the 
whole work would be jeopar:lized, and what 
should be a body of scientists working for a 
common end would find its influences wasted 
and its strength paralyzed. 

Diversity of views must exist as it regards 
therapeutics, but that should be no reason why 
the ranks of the profession should be broken up 
and divided into warring factions. There are 
certain points upon which we can all harmonize, 
and which will form a basis for united action. 
The art of medicine is too broad, too far-reaching, 
dealing with too many interests to be regulated 
and controlled by a single principle. There is 
no mistaking the signs of the times. The earnest 
voices which we now almost daily hear in the 
ranks of the so-called regular school pleading 
for more liberality, for closer and more scientific 
methods of reasoning, and the rapid change in 
their practice, show that the general profession 
is becoming aware of the inutility of relying 
upon the old system of therapeutics. While 
unity of principle as the basis of treatment in 
all diseases is becéming relinquished, so also are 
the principles of medication so long in vogue, 
and based upon ideas now acknowledged to be 
uncertain and unreliable. Physiology, aualytical 
chemistry, and a more careful weighing of facts, 
and closer scientific reasoning are rapidly forcing 
the profession into a common channel. The fact 
for which we have long contended, that each 
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drug bas a specific and med action upon the 
tissues, and that to study it correctly we must 
get at its toxicological action, is now admitted 
by all. The two-fold action of the drug is 
apparent to every intelligent mind; its poisonous 
death-dealing power, and the door which this 
opens to its tonic and curative force. Call this 
principle by whatever name you choose, it is one 
around which are crystalizing the best thoughts 
of the profession, one which opens the way to a 
world of scientific investigation. Let it stand 
for just what it is worth and receive just the 
attention it deserves. We do not claim it as an 
exclusive principle or as forming a system of 
medicine. 

If I am correct in my statement, and in a 
proper appreciation of the signs of the times, 
has not the time come when earnest, honest 
scientific practical minds breaking the fetters of 
creed, refusing adherence to an exclusive dogma, 
shall combine and select those principles which 
the experience and physiology of the present 
time have proved to be correct and most worthy 
of consideration? Has not the time come when 
we shall stand out boldly and fearlessly, chaining 
no man’s conscience, but recognizing and respect- 
ing the rights of all; ranged under a flag as 
broad as-humanity itself, and struggling with 
manful heart and singleness of purpose for the 
elevation of our race. 

If we would look forward toa noble future, 
where a broad-minded liberality shall prevail, 
we must look well to the training of those young 
men who at no distant day are to fill our places 
and mould the character of the profession. The 
profession has a strong interest, and should keep 
a close watch of our educational institutions. 
Are they up to the spirit of the times; are the 
men who fill their chairs every way competent 
for their great work; are they supplied with the 
philosophical apparatus necessary to illustrate 
to the fullest extent the subjects tanght; are the 
facilities for clinical teaching ample, and are 
they presided over by men capable of that dis- 
crimination, that careful analysis, that scientific 
unraveling of the mysteries of disease, so all- 
important in clinical teaching ? Remember, 
these young men will have men’s work to do, 
and should be trained to do it honestly and man- 
fully. The ‘profession, individually and through 
its organized societies, should have a voice and 
influence in the education of their pupils after 
leaving their own offices, and see to it that their 
curiculum of study is full, broad and compre- 
hensive as the science of the times will admit. 
If colleges will not understand that they must 
be the exponents of the most advanced spirit of 
the age; that the only rule which should govern 
their motives ‘and control their action is that 
which looks beyond self to the greatest good of 
all, and seeks to place their institution on the 
highest ground and the most advanced stand- 





point of science, the time is not far distant when 
that truth will be taught them in language so 
plain and distinct, that they cannot fail to appre- 
ciate the lesson. ‘That curiculum of study, that 
medical education which best meets the wants 
of the people will receive their support, and the 
voice of the profession must to a certain extent 
determine what that shall be. 

When the profession fully realizes its vast re- 
sponsibilities and the grand future opening be- 
fore it, if it is true only to its calling, and avails 
itself of the means for good within its grasp, 
the changes seen and felt in governments, in 
social circles, in prolonged life and increased 
health and comfort, we shall almost feel that we 
are standing in the dawn of the millennium. 

Among the ancient Jews were two books held 
in special reverence and veneration; one, the 
Book of the Law, was God speaking to man in 
human language; the other, the Haggudah, con- 
tained the sacred legends of their race. Among 
these was one, that Abraham wore upon his breast 
a jewel whose light raised those who were bowed 
down, and healed the sick; and that when he 
died it was placed in heaven where it shone 
among the stars. Let us so live, one and all, in 
harmony with each other, in zealous work for 
humanity, so that as we catch within our souls 
the pure rays of that star, it shall seem as if the 
jewel were shining upon our own breasts. 

The President appointed the following Com- 
mittees : 

Auditing, Drs. Wright and Hasbrouck. 

Credentials, Drs. Demarest and Williamson. 

Invitations, Drs. Pratt and Jones. 

President's Address, Drs, Watson, Sumner 
and Blumenthal. 

The Secretary, Alfred K. Hills, M. D., then 
read the minutes of the last annual and semi-an- 
nual meetings, which were approved by the 
Society. 

The Treasurer, Dr. E. 8. Coburn, then read 
his report as follows :-- 

Troy, N,Y., Feb 12th, 1878. 
E. 8. Copurn, Treasurer, 
In account with Tue Homm@oratuic Mept- 
CAL SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF NEw YORK: 


To Cash from former Treasurer, $72 73 
“ Permanent members, 276 00 

_ “ County Societies, 858 50 

” -Bale of Books, . . 810 50 

* “ Certificates of Membership, 27 00 


“ “ 


Oneida Co. Society—donation, 20 00 


$1064 73 
Cr. 

By Secretary's salary, ; . $250 00 
Storage on Volumes, : : 5 00 

“ Corresponding Secretary—postage, etc. 10 65 
“ §tenographer, . 45 00 
“ BE. Hasbrouck—Com. on Co. Societies, 8 45 
“ Weed, Parsons & Oo.—printing,. . 8 50 
“ as « “ 1871- 72, 13 50 
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By Argus Co.—printing volume, 50 
“ Express, Telegraph, Exchanges, 10 15 
“ Weed, Parsons & Co.—on account, 111 50 
“ Secretary’ s bill—stationery, cat 
printing, etc,, 1€5 92 
“ Wrapping Paper and Twine, ° 4 50 
“ Printing, postage and advertising, 82 94 
$1,000 61 
Balance on hand, 64 
LIABILITIES, 
Weed, Parsons & Co.—balance, $100 00 
ASSETS. 
Due from County Socicties and Sanam 


members, 
TRANSACTION Accounr. 
Volumes sold during the year, 





On Hanp. 
Volumes, 1876-7, 257 
18738- 4, 440 
“ 1863 to 1872—estimated, 1,800 
2,497 


The Committee on Invitations introduced Dr. 
Youlin, of New Jersey, who was cordially in- 
vited to a seat in the convention. Dr. Youlin 
said, that it gave him great pleasure to meet the 
members of this society which he recognized as 
the pioneer of homcopathy upon the western 
continent; that he saw before him many who 
had long been working in the battle for the right, 
yet he missed many a familiar face which he had 
been in the habit of seeing here within the last 
thirty years. .In our State of New Jersey we 
are a little band, but feel that we are doing some- 
thing for the advancement of homeopathy and 
science. We have a little of which to be proud, 
for the Board of Health which was organized 
last year, the Governor was careful to select one 
member from our school of medicine. Dr. You- 
lin said he would be happy to join in the pro- 
ceedings of this society. 

Dr. Cushing, delegate from the Massachusetts 
Society, was then introduced and cordially in- 
vited to participate in the proceedings.—He said 
that he was happy to meet the society; that he 
was sent by a society of which he felt proud, and 
simply wished to say that they were progress- 
ing finely. 

The following were elected permanent mem- 
bers from nominations at last annual meeting: 

Ist District, C. E. Blumenthal, M. D.; C. Th. 
Liebold, M. D.; 2d, J. B. Elliott, M. D.; 3rd, G. 
A. Cox, "M.D. 0. E. Jones, M.D.; ‘4th, C.E. Low, 
M.D. ; 7th, N. B. Covert, ‘M.D. 

Dr. Thos. Skinner, of Liverpool, Eng., was 
elected to honorary membership. 

The following were nominated to permanent 
membership : 





Ist District, C. A. Bacon, M. D., ra I. Well- 
man, M.D.; 2d, C. L. Bonnell, M.D., L. W. Flagg, 
M.D.; 38rd, W. E. Milbank, M. D., H. L. Waldo, 
M D; 4th, L. A. Clark, M. D., W. E. Storms, 
M. D.; 5th, G. H. Greeley, M. D., E. B. Squier, 
MD; 7th, J. A. Biegler, M.D., J, B. Voak, M.D ; 
8th, N. Osborn, M. 

The Committee on Credentials reported the fol- 


lowing physicians present : 

Drs. A. W. Holden, D. H. Bullard, H. V. 
Miller, C. Ormes, W. H. Barnes, E. P. Fowler, 
William H. Watson, Charles Sumner, Egbert 
Guernsey, A. K. Hills, E. 8S. Coburn, William 
Gulick, Charles G. Clark, S. H Carroll, F. L. 
Vincent, E. Hasbrouck, A. R. Wright, N. 
Osborn, TL. Brown, L. M. Pratt, H. M. Paine, 
R. R. Trotter, W. M. L. Fiske, N. Hunting, J. 
F. McKown, C. E. Jones, B. F. Joslin, A. P. 
Throop, L. B. Wells, H. Switz, W. E. Milbank, 
H. L. Waldo, E. B. Graham, W. B. Kenyon, I. 
D. Heinemann, Helen S. Lassen, J. A. Biegler, 
Allen B. Carr, Thos. Wildes, J. H. Demerest, S. 
Baruch, J. B. Gilbert, H. Amelia Wright, Sarah 
J. White, Hamilton Rickaby, J. A. Carmichael, 
C. E. Chase, N. B. Covert, J. J. Mitchell, J. W. 
Ostrom, A. P. Williamson, OC. H. Carpenter, R. 
E. Belding, 8. I. Pearsall, A. I. Frantz, Geo. W. 
Little, L. A. Clark, L. w. Flagg, J. D. Madden, 
D. W. Pitts, L. Faust, Miss Dowdell, J. J. You- 
lin, A. M. Cushing. 

The resignations of Drs. H. A. Houghton and 
E. G. Cook, permanent members, were received 
and accepted, and they were nominated to hon- 
orary membership. 

Nominations for Regent’s Degree were as fol- 
lows:—Drs. E. Guernsey, Chas. Sumner, E. P. 
Fowler and C. Ormes. 

Dr. E. Hasbrouck, of the Special Committee 
on County Societies, made a report and recom- 
mended the society to take some action to com- 
pel county societies to comply with the laws of 
the State. 

Dr. Fowler introduced the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: 

At a meeting of the N.Y. Co. Society held on 
February 8th, the following preambles and reso- 
lution, reported by Drs. Minor, Lilienthal, Dow- 
ling, McMurray and Burdick, were adopted : os 

WHEREAS, There are some physicians who by inju- 
dicious action have bred dissension in our ranks, in 
which the utmost liberty of opinion and action should 
always prevail; and, 

Waereas, We deprecate such action as neither con- 
ducive to professional harmony, nor tending to the ad- 
vancement of medical science; therefore, 

Resolved, That in common with other existing asso- 
ciations which have for their object investigations and 
other labors which may contribute to the promotion of 
medical science, we hereby declare that although firmly 
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believing the principle ‘‘Similia Similibus Curantur” to 
constitute the best general guide in the selection of 
remedies, and fully intending to carry out this principle 
to the best of our ability, this belief does not debar us 
from recognizing and making use of the results of any 
experience, and we shall exercise and defend the invio- 
lable right of every educated physician to make prac- 
tical use of any established principle in medical science, 
or of any therapeutical facts founded on experiments 
and verified by experience, so far as in his individual 
judgment they shall tend to promote the welfare of those 
under his professional care. 

Report of the Committee on President’s ad- 
dress : 

“The committee have listened with the greatest 
pleasure to the broad, liberal and comprehensive ad- 
dress of the President.” 

1. The President recommends that measures be taken 
to inaugurate a State Board of Health, and makes most 
valuable suggestions in reference to the form of its 
constitution. The committee fully endorses the views 
so ably presented by the President, and would recom- 
mend the appointment of a committce to memorialize 
the Legislature at its present session in reference to the 
creation of a State Board of Health, which shall con- 
tain an equal number of members of the homeopathic 
and allopathic schools. 

2. The President makes well considered suggestions 
relative to our medical schools. They are the nurse- 
ries of our profession, and in the opinion of the com- 
mittee the society cannot give too much heed that they 
are in every respect fully abreast of the spirit of the 
times, and that the men who fill their chairs are en- 
tirely competent for their great work. The commit- 
tee would suggest the appointment of a committee 
upon medical colleges. We recommend that the address 
be referred to the Publishing Committee to be published 
jn Transactions of this society. 

Wm. H. Warson, 
CHARLES SUMYER, 
Majority of Committee. 
- Dr. BLUMENTHAL being absent. 

Dr. Watson presented the following resolution, 
which was adopted :— 

Wuerzas, the members of this society have learned 
with regret that Dr. J. A. Carmichael, the former dis- 
tinguished Professor of Anatomy in the Homeopathic 
Medical College of New York, has ceased to be con- 
nected with the said institution. 

Resolved, That this society would respectfully suggest 
to the Trustees of the New York Homeopathic Medi- 
cal College, that the re-appointment of Dr. Carmichael 
to the position which ke so ably filled, would meet the 
cordial approval of this society. 


Dr. Wildes said— Mr. President: It would appear to 
me to be the duty of the profession at large to place in 
our respective colleges, such men as teachers as are 
renowned in the profession and successful as instruc- 
tors, and whose acknowledged talent has made them 
eminently fitted for their special calling. 


It certainly must be well known, that Prof. James 
A. Carmichael is undoubtedly one of the ablest teachers 
of anatomy that we have in this country. He has de- 
voted a large portion of his life to the study and teach- 
ing of this branch of medical science, and his renown 
has gone forth to the world. Pupils of his are scat- 
tered over the face of the land, and the majority of 
them are, I have no doubt, proud to acknowledge that 
they learned their anatomy under Prof. Carmichael. 

His ability as a teacher being admitted, the question 
would naturally arise, why was he removed from the 
Faculty of the New York Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege? My belief, Mr. President, is, that there was no 
reason whatever for his removal, excepting for the 
gratification of some personal spite. 

When the president of the faculty was finally asked 
why Prof. Carmichael was removed, the answer came 
“ Because his examinations were too rigid.” So far as I 
am able to learn, the impression prevails in the profes- 
sion that this should have been one of the most cogent 
reasons for his being retained in his position. 

The trustees of the college protested against his re- 
moval, and if I properly understand the powers con- 
ferred by the charters to medical colleges in this State, 
the trustees should have the ruling voice in such mat- 
ters. But certain of the faculty insisted that he should 
be removed on the plea that his removal was necessary 
in order to ensure harmony in the faculty ; and their de- 
mand was so imperative that the trustees were obliged 
to comply. 

Now, Mr. President, I am impressed with the belief, 
that if there is anything on earth which stands para- 
mount as an item of interest in “ medical education,” 
it is that the best talent available should invariably be 
employed in the teaching of those who are to come 
after us, and for whose education, toa greater or less 
extent, we are individually responsible. 

And now the question arises, is the Homeopathic 
College in the City of New York a private corporation, 
run in the interest of a few men, prehaps three or four, 
to the exclusion, and perhaps the detriment of all others 
in the profession. Or is it not the property, if I might 
so express it, of the entire homeopathic profession of 
the State of New York? Have we not, as individual 
members of the profession,—have we not as a corporate 
body, any voice in the management of that college? 

Not alone was Prof. Carmichael removed from the 
college without cause, and students who came from dif- 
ferent parts of the country to get a medical education . 
thereby deprived the privilege of his teaching, but also 
was removed at about the same time without cause, 
another of the most brilliant minds in the profession. 
I allude to the removal from the Chair of Histology, of 
Professor A. Varona. There were some peculiarities 
regarding his removal with which I am familiar, and 
which do not reflect credit upon the managers of the 
faculty of that college; and to the best of my belief, 
the removal of Professor Carmichael reflects anything 
else than credit upon thesesame men. [ believe it to be 
of immediate interest not only to this State but to the 





country, that Professor Carmichael be re-instated. I 
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believe that the wnpien should be made to listen to the | Came upon me most mtinesitiedie, ed and a natural desire 
voice of sixty members of the profession in New York | arose in my mind to know the why and the wherefore. 
city, who signed a petition one year ago, embodying the | So in order to have that desire gratified I went of 
sense of these resolutions, and to which no response has | course to the fountain-head, not expecting to get much 
been received, Those who signed that petition are | satisfaction otherwise. * saw the President of the 
powerless in the face of the organized set who run the | Board of Trustees of the College, Salem H. Wales, Esq., 
college. 1 believe that there should come some expres- | and said to him that I would be greatly obliged if he 
sion from this society calling for an answer to that} would inform me frankly why | had been removed 
petition. I believe it our duty as a corporate body | from my position in the college. He then stated the 
acting in the interest of the State, to demand that some | reasons, and at my request agreed to put those reasons 
action be taken in this matter, and I believe it to be due to| in writing, which he subsequently did, as will be seen 
the dignity of the profession that the college should listen | from his letter, together with an addendum by Dr. 
to our voice. Lewis Hallock, and also by D. D. T. Marshall, Esq., 


Dr. Alfred K Hills.—It seems to me that there | both members of said Board of Trustees. 
is one point that has not been mentioned, which New York, June 28th, 1876. 
Dr. CARMICHAEL. 


we as a society, can take cognizance of. The My Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry as to the 


New York Homeopathic Medical College, an- reasons for your Snpespeasion in the Chair es Freetical 
. * : natomy in the New York Homeopathic Medical Col- 
nounces Professor Carmichael as its professor lege, I have thie to say. Mo charges whatever were 


of anatomy, and we all supposed him to be such. | made against you. se Doss of the Faculty in pre- 
‘ : : : .| Senting the name of Dr. Doughty as your successor, 
When it gets ready to dispense with his ser represented that in order to secure continued harmony 


vices, Professor Carmichael is informed that he | in the faculty it was desirable to elect Dr. Doughty to 


has never been professor of anatomy, and conse- | fll the chair from and after the expiration of your 


quently has no claim for charges to be made! In a subsequent conversation with the Dean upon 
‘ : : , , . the subject, he stated that personally he had no com- 
agninst him to put him out of the faculty. I plaint to make of the mode and manner in which you had 


think Professor Carmichael has in his possession, | discharged your duties. There existed however, some 


and that it would be of service at the present | dissatisfaction in the faculty, growing out of your con- 
nection with it, and on that account a change was 


time if he would read, the correspondence had | | deemed expedient. I presume that the matter is one 


with some of the trustees and faculty of the col- involving more or less personal consideration, but in 
no way affecting your private or professional character. 


lege, especially that with the president of the |" I remember reading that on one occasion a distin- 


faculty, who pretended to give him the reasons | guished member of the British House of Commons re- 
~~" P & sed to go on with his remarks until some person of- 


for his displacement—if he was ever in, @ point) fensive to him had been expelled from the gallery. It 


we ought to know about—and we have a right | is not always easy to explain why such personal likes 
to demand whether they can trifle with us in this and dislikes exist among aan + ~ —, 


manner and expect us to send them our students. | President N. Y. H. Med. College. 

It places before us a list of professors, and when | 

we come to find out, they are not professors| I fully concur in the above statement of the presi- 
dent, as expressing all the reasons for the change in the 


at all. ‘The position of professor in so impor-| chir of anatomy, and add that no intimation of want 


tant a college as this one should be, is one that | of peed a anf - - ae ee of his duties 
° ss was uttered against Dr. Jarmichae 
ought, I think, to demand reasonable grounds Lawn Hatsock, M.D. 


for repudiation. They certainly did repudiate 
Prof. Carmichael, and the supporters of the in-| I was present at the meeting referred to by Messrs. 


; H vea ri ht to know the reasons wh Wales and Hallock, and can testify to the fhe hn oe 
stitution have 8 Wy: | correctness of their statements of what occurred. No 


I wish that Prof. Carmichael might explain his | intimation of anything derogatory to Dr. ©. or his 


connection with the affair, that the members of | #bility as a teacher, and I was under the impression 
from the answers to my inquiries for a reason that it 


this society may better know his position. ony the result of some slight personal misunderstand- 
ReMARKs or Pror. CARMICHAEL. | ing. D. D. T. MaRsHaLL. 

Mr. President and Members of the Society: When 1) Being naturally of an inquiring mind, I thought I 
learned, very much to my surprise, that I had been re-| would seek a little more light upon this subject, so I 
moved from my place in the college, inasmuch as | | called upon Dr. H. D. Paine, No. 26 West 80th street, 
had been taught to believe by repeated assertions to | and asked him if he would be kind enough to give me 
the effect, that 1 had given entire satisfaction in my | the reasons why this change had taken place? After 
department, and indeed according to the declaration some hesitation on his part, and some little embarrass- 
made to me by the Dean, Dr. J. W. Dowling, in his | ment, he stated the facts. A few days thereafter I ad- 
office, who made use of the expression, “my brilliant | dressed him a note, of which the following is a sub- 
course of lectures,” it may readily be imagined that it | stantial copy 
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Dear Sir:—At a recent interview held with you in 
your office, I understood you to say that the causes for 
my removal from the Chair of Anatomy from the N.Y. 
Hom. Med. College, were as follows: 1st. The severity of 
my final examination at the close of the term. 2d. The 
encroachment upon the Chair of Histology in my lec- 
tures ; and 3d, the too minute discussion of certain por- 
tions of anatomy to the neglect of other portions. 
Please inform me if my recollection of the causes as 
above stated is correct or not. 


Respectfully yours, &c. 
James A. CARMICHAEL. 





New York, Sept. 2, 1876. 


My Dear Doctor :—Your note of this date is just re- 
ceived. In the interview to which you refer, I men- 
tioned that I had heard certain complaints; but did 
not state that they were the cause why you were not 
re-appointed. As no charges were made against you, I 
could not, of course, know the motives which influ- 
enced the action of the Faculty. 


Very sincerely and fraternally yours, 
Henry D. Paine. 


New York, Sept. 8, 1876. 

Dr. Patne—Dear Sir:—Many thanks for your 
prompt response to my note. I write again to say that 
while your communication is, in the main, satisfactory, 
yet you have not answered the inquiries proposed as 
explicitly as I desired, and I must again respectfully 
request that you will give a categorical affirmation or 
denial of the interrogatories as propounded to you in 
my recent note. You speak of having heard “certain 
complaints.” Will you please signify what these “cer- 
tain complaints” were, and how far they coincided with 
the charges as designated in my last? 


Respectfully, your ob’dt servant, 
James A, CARMICHAEL. 








New York, Sept. 9, 1876. 

My Dear Doctor :—Your note of yesterday was duly 
received, and I take the first opportunity to answer. I 
regret that my former reply was not satisfactory. I 
fear I cannot answer your interrogatories as explicitly 
as you seem to desire. Although in the interview to 
which you referred, I was unable to state the motives 
that influenced the members of the Faculty in their 
action in regard to the Chair of Anatomy, I admitted 
that I had heard, in. the college, objections to some 
things in your course ofinstruction. I believe you have 
correctly enumerated all those objections or complaints, 
as I stated them, in your last note. I am not aware 
that I then expressed any opinion as to the truth or 
reasonableness of those complaints, nor can I say how 
far they influenced the votes of the Faculty. Every 
man acted for himself, and it is charitable, 1 suppose, 
to think that eaeh voted according to his convictions. 

We all hold our positions in the college by appoint- 
ment of the Trustees, who can also revoke the same at 
their pleasure. 

Fraternally yours, 
Henry D. Paine. 





New York, Sept. 13, 1876. 

My Dear Doctor :—If any expression in my last note 
gave you an impression that I attributed the recent change 
in the Chair of Anatomy to the spontaneous action of the 
Board of Trustees, such was not'my intention. I have no 
doubt that their action was based upon that of the Faculty. 
What I meant in referring to the Trustees at all, was 
merely that so far as our tenure of connection with the col- 
lege is concerned, all the Professors are in the same posi- 
tion—liable at any time to be removed, should the 





see fit to exercise (as they have done in the past) the au- 
thority which the ¢ gives them. They have full power 
to remove me, or any, or all the professors, and from their 
action we would have noappeal. We are not appointed for 
any ified time, but during the pleasure of the Board, as 
I erstand the matter. 

I was much pressed for time to meet an engagement this 
morning when I met you, and could not stop to explain. I 
beg you will excuse my seeming abruptness. 

Yours very truly, 
Heney D. Pare. 





l was distinctly informed by the three members of 
the Board of Trustees whose names have been already 
given, that on the night on which they were sum- 
moned to the house of the Dean, J. W. Dowling, M.D., 
this matter was sprung upon them most unexpectedly, 
and they resisted it, at the same time expressing their 
surprise, inasmuch as they had always been told by 
the members of the Faculty that I performed the duties 
of the chair which I occupied with unusual ability and 
fidelity. 

A Member.—I would like to know if there were any 
remarks made that this removal must take place? 


Prof. C.—Yes; the removal was vehemently and 
urgently insisted upon by the Dean, who said that “it 
must be done, in order to preserve harmony in the 
Faculty.”—vide Mr. Wales’ letter. 


From Dr. Paine’s third letter, written after holding 
some conversation with him at a casual meeting in the 
street, it will be seen that he therein contradicts him- 
self, for he says, “If any expression in my last note 
gave you an impression that I attributed the recent 
change in the Chair of Anatomy to the spontaneous 
action of the Board of Trustees, such was not my in- 
tention, etc.” He then goes on to say, “All the pro- 
fessors are in the same position - liable at any time to 
be removed, should the Trustees see fit to exercise (as 
they have done in the past) the authority which the 
charter gives them,” etc., and yet he declares their ac- 
tion was based upon that of the Faculty. In this con- 
nection I would say, for the benefit of the uninitiated 
that the Board of Trustees seem to have been as Dr. 
Dowling said to me on the occasion of the above-men- 
tioned interview in his office, “‘ the mere agents of the 
Faculty,” to which their own testimony would seem 
to give assent, for according to their own showing, and 
the declaration of the President himself, the matter 
was accomplished in despite of them; in other words, 
forced upon them. I would here speak of other facts in 
connection with the personal animosity and hostility mani- 
fested towards me, the like of which I have never wit- 
nessed, and which would disgrace savages. They have 
even carried their animosity so far as to remove from his 
place as janitor, Emos Hall, a colored man, who also per- 
formed most efficient duty in the dissecting room, and 
whom my pupils well and kindly remember, because of his 
friendly devotion to me, because of his having circulated 
among the students some of my circulars for the establish- 
ment of a private course of instruction, and also because 
he had made some dissections for me for my course of lec- 
tures at the Woman's Med. College; such were the reasons 
as distinctly given to him for his removal by the Dean, J. 
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W. Dowling, M.D. Now I appeal to you as gentlemen 
and as members of an honorable profession, if this sort of 
thing is to be tolerated, if this sort of personal hostility is 
to be considered as sufficient reason for an act like this? 

In conclusion, I would here express thank< to my 
friends who have called this matter to your attention ; 
most heartily do I deprecate this bitterness in the profes- 
sion, and I féel that in this instance a most gross injustice 
has been done me, During the period of my ill-health, I 
labored with unflinching assiduity and devotion in the 
duties of my position, and for the promotion of the best in- 
terests of the college, being at the same time particularly 
scrupulous not to interfere with others in their respective 
prerogatives, and with an eye singly to the satisfactory ac- 
complishment of the labor assigned to me. 

Permit me to thank you for your patient hearing of facts 
as I believe them to have occurred, and I leave myself and 
my cause in your hands. 

Bureau of Clinical Medicine, Dr. W. C. 
Doane, chairman. The following papers were 


reported : 
“A “Case of Renal Hemorrhage cured by China.” 
By Dr. J. A. Biegler. 
“ How to Find the Real Characteristics in Intermit- 
tent Fever.” By Dr. John C. Morgan. 
“Small-Pox.” By Dr. C. J. Farley. 
“Sappurative Nephritis.” By Dr. F. W. Adriance. 
“A Case of Retention of Urine in a Child Five 
Months of Age.” By Dr. C. R. Sumner. 
Upon motion the bureau was closed, and Dr, 
E. P. Fowler elected chairman for the ensuing 


year. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Wuenreas, ‘The present standing of medical educa- 
tion demands a complete system of instruction; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That this society cannot support any medi- 
cal educational institution which does not include 
pathological anatomy in its curriculum of study. 

Resolved, That we hereby respectfully recommend the | 
trustees of medical colleges to appoint suitable incum- 
bents for the positions named. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Medical Institutions 
be requested to’ present these resolutions to the said 
boards of trustees, and urge compliance therewith. 

WEDNESDAY—MORNING SESSION—ELECTION 

OF OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. Wm. Gulick, of Watkins. 

First Vice-Pres't—Dr. A. R. Wright, of Buffalo. 

Second Vice-President,—Dr. W. M. L. Fiske, of 


Censors :—Northern District, Drs. Brown, Lit- 
tle and Clark. Southern Dist., Drs: Hasbrouck, 
Demarest and Talcott. Middle Dist., Drs. W. C. 
Doane, Terry and Hawley. Western Dist., Drs. 
W. B. Kenyon, Chas. Sumner and Osborne. 

Drs. Alfred K. Hills, E. P. Fowler and H. M. 
Paine, were elected a Committee on Medical In- 
stitutions. 

Drs. J. W. Cox, John F. Gray, W. C. Doane, 
Chas. Sumner and C. P. Cook, were elected asa 
Committee on Legislation. 


.(To be continued.) 


| Medical Htems and Hews. 


ALBaNny City Hom. Hosp. anp Disp.—Re- 
port for three months ending February 1, 1878: 
Hospital_—Patients in hospital Nov. 1, 1877, 
9; patients admitted since, 14; patients dis- 
charged, 8; patients trasferred to other institu- 
tions, 1; patients in hospital Feb. 1, 1878, 14; 
births, 2. Dispensary.— Prescription issued 
during quarter, 1,230; new patients, 494; visits 
made by resident physician, 67 ; surgical cases, 
129; teeth extracted, 156.—Dr. R. R. Trorrer, 
Res. Physician. 

ELECTRICITY IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
Chicago: Western Electric Manufacturing Co.— 
This enterprising company, in an 80 page pam 
phiet, take the opportunity to enlighten their 
readers upon the various results obtained through 
this important means, and also to inform the pro- 
fession of the varied apparatus made by them 
for this purpose. To all interested in the sub- 











ject, (and who should not be), this little brochure 


will prove a great benefit. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CHANCE—Inas 
oe farming country as there isin lowa. Popu- 
ation of town, 3,500. I will sell my entire 


| stock of medicine and office fixtures very cheap, 


and throw in a good practice. Will sell horse 
and buggy if desired. Homeopathy has been 
successfully established here for over fifteen 
years. For full particulars address, J. W. Lane- 
pon, M.D., Winterset, Madison Co., lowa. 


N.Y. OputH. Hospitat ror Eye anp Ear. 
cor. Third ave. and 23d st.—Report for month 
ending Jan. 31, 1878: No. prescriptions, 3,293; 
new patients, 438; patients resident in hospital, 
87: average daily attendance, 127 ; largest, 188. 


—ALFRED WANSTALL, M.D., Res. Surgeon. 


Brooklyn. Pxor. T. 8. Horne delivered an address on 
Thivd Vireo. = Sleep and Dreams, before the Alumni Club of 
Third Vice-President—Dr. A. P. Throop, of| oT civersity of Okigego, on Web. 4, 1878. 

Poughkeepsie. 


Recording Secretary,—Dr. Alfred K. Hills, of 
New York. 
Corresponding Secretary,—Dr. H. L. Waldo, of 


West Troy. 


Pror. R. LupiAm will deliver his fifth annual 


course on the Diseases of Women, in April this 
year, instead of May. 


Aw homeopathic infirmary has been started at 


Poughkeepsie, by Drs. Throop, Howland, Otis 
and others. 








Treasurer,—Dr. E. S. Coburn, of Troy. 














